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English-Speaking 








Students 


Masthead of PRAVDA, 
a leading Soviet newspaper. 


HIS is the latest revised edition of the standard text by A. I. Smirnitsky 

and P. P. Sveshnikov, used in the Soviet Union in teaching Russian to 
English-speaking workers. The revision incorporates suggestions from stu- 
dents and is based on experience in teaching the Russian language to English- 
speaking students. The book contains illustrations showing positions of lips 
and teeth and the tongue in relation to the roof of the mouth, in forming the 
Russian language sounds, and other illustrations and tables. The Russian lan- 
guage is rapidly becoming one of the languages of world importance. This book 
is invaluable to those who wish to acquire the language for use in traveling, 
business, reading and cultural interchange. 
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To Our Readers 


With our next issue, our Tenth 
Anniversary issue, we begin our 
eleventh year of uninterrupted pub- 
lication. 

Will you help us, now, to make 
this coming year the greatest in our 
history — a year in which we can 
serve the cause of the United 
Nations to the limit of our strength 
—and beyond that limit? 

We know from the response we 
have had in the last few months that 
we do serve that cause. We serve it 
by helping to build among the 
American people a rock-like confi- 
dence in our Soviet Ally so heroic- 
ally beating back our greatest enemy. 
This confidence contributes to the 
unity and morale of our country and 
helps give us strength to play our 
full part in the struggle. 

The mail appeal we sent out to 
our subscribers for $10,000 for 
our Tenth Anniversary Fund, has 
brought swift and generous response. 
Over $3,000 has already been re- 
ceived. We have already reached 
the goal of doubling our readers. 
Now we must turn our readers into 
subscribers. But with increased pub- 
lishing costs, our expenses are soar- 
ing along with our circulation. To 
insure our continued existence, to do 
our job, we must complete that 
$10,000 fund. . 

Subscribers! Will those of you 
who have not yet answered write out 
that check or money order you had 
planned and send it in today? 

Other Readers! We do not have 
your name on any list, but we have 
a close bond with you in your in- 
terest in our magazine and so please 
consider this as a special, personal 
appeal to each one of you to con- 
tribute to our Tenth Anniversary 
Fund. 

We count on your help. 

UNDERSTANDING MEANS 
UNITY— 


UNITY MEANS VICTORY! 


Deering, SHU 


Editor. 
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Maxim Litvinov, Ambassador of the USSR 


. . . Next Spring, on the eastern theater of military ac- 
tivities, which must certainly be considered the most 
important, the struggle with Hitler will reach its peak, 
and we should like to have the utmost possible aid by 
then. We should like all the forces of the Allies to be 
put into action by then, and that, by then, there should 
be no idle armies, immobile navies, immobile air fleets. 
This applies also to military materials, which should be 
sent to the places where they are most needed... . 

We are proud that it has fallen to our lot to smash 
Hitler's war machine but we by no means insist on ex- 
clusive rights. We are quite prepared to let others have a 
share in our pride... . 

It is obvious that to deal Hitler a knock-out blow would 
mean to smash the Axis, and greatly to simplify all the 


other problems confronting the United Nations so that © 


their solution would take much less time and trouble. .. . 
Only by simultaneous offensive operations on two or 
more fronts separated by long distances could Hitler's 


armed forces be disposed of—and that is just why Hitler 
would dislike such operations. 

International diplomacy has never done anything which 
Hitler disliked. Will not international strategy try? 

. .. The peace has already been lost owing to lost op- 

ortunities. It would be too bad if the war were to be 
- because we let opportunities slip again. 

| should like to think that these opportunities were being 
minutely studied and discussed by the military authorities 
of our Allies, and that they will make the right decisions. 
However this may be, one thing | can assure you, and that 
is that my Government, the Red Army, and the peoples 
of the Soviet Union will not relax their efforts and will do 
their part for the common cause. They will continue to 
strike at Hitler's hordes to the very limit of their strength, 
and beyond that limit. 

MAXIM LITVINOV. 

(The full text of the address in which these statements 

were made is printed on page 25). 
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The United Nations Must Take the Offensive 


EVER in history have so many people been united in 
a more exalted’ purpose. .. . 

These are the pledges inherent in the four freedoms 
which are the essence of the Atlantic Charter: Freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from fear and 
freedom from want. 

To attain and maintain this charter of liberty, the su- 
preme strategy of victory must be for the United Nations 
to remain united—united in purpose, united in smypathy, 
and united in determination. The supreme achievement of 
enemy propaganda would be to create disunity. 

With these words President Roosevelt keynoted the pur- 
pose of the important gathering held by the Economic 
Club of New York on March 16, addressed by the British, 
Soviet, Chinese and Dutch ambassadors, each of whom 
stressed the importance of the unity to which the President 
summoned them and the American people, and of turning 
from a defensive to an offensive strategy. 

What the Soviet Union has contributed to the common 
cause of the United Nations, was impressively summed up 
by Maxim Litvinov, supplementing his statement of a few 
weeks ago urging all-out offensive action by the Allies this 
Spring to deal Hitler the final knock-out blow that would 
so simplify all the other problems of the United Nations. 

Mr. Litvinov showed how, by keeping the bulk of Hit- 
ler’s armies busy, the precious gift of time to accumulate 
further military forces was given to the Allies; how the 
best units of the German army and inestimable quantities 
of military equipment had been destroyed during both de- 
fensive and offensive operations of the Soviet armies; how 
the legend of invincibility has been exploded not only for 
the rest of the world but for Hitler’s own soldiers; how 
demoralization has spread in the German army and in the 
German rear; how the Soviet Union, in spite of the occu- 
pation of important industrial districts, has been able to 
supply its armies at a level to achieve all this. 

Expressing gratitude for the assistance that the United 
States and Great Britain have been able to give, Mr. Lit- 
vinov declared that his purpose in summing up the results 
already achieved was to point out the way to further 
action revealed by them. Already, he said, the German 
armies have been driven back 200 miles here and there. 

. . - But it is obvious, is it not, that if our strength can be 
increased, or—which may be easier to achieve—if the Ger- 
man forces can be split or weakened on the eastern front 
by diversion elsewhere, it will be possible to push them 
still further back, to the German frontier, to Berlin, and 
beyond. 

Concluding, Ambassador Litvinov again warned, in the 
forthright, vigorous language we have learned to expect 
from him, of the dangers of delaying too long: 


It seems to me that practical ways for winning a victory 
over Hitler, the mainspring of the Axis, are for the first 
time in sight. . . . It is sometimes objected that practical 
ways to victory involve risk, and there is no denying the 





truth of this. Military operations between more or less 
equal forces generally do involve risk. Does not Hitler 
owe his considerable successes to highly risky ventures in 
Norway, Crete and elsewhere? There may be much 
greater and more actual risk in waiting, in doing nothing, 
in letting slip one opportunity after another; and action 
involving risk has at any rate ‘some chance of success, 
whereas inaction, also involving risk, is practically never 
crowned with success. 

Complacency and the tendency to inertia arise to a cer- 
tain extent out of the idea that the war is going to last a 
long time. Of course it may—it may drag on through 
1943, 1944 and even longer. But this does not mean that 
nothing should be done to try to end it sooner. Every extra 
year of war will mean hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions more killed and wounded, billions moré in material 
outlay, still greater deprivation and suffering for the civil 
population of all countries. Would not the shortening of 
the war in itself be worth some risk? We are apt to think 
that every year added to the war is a chance added to vic- 
tory. In other words, we invite time to be our ally. But I 
think time is but a treacherous ally, ready to fight on either 
C6 6. 

These, gentlemen, are the considerations which I set out 
to put before you. I should like to assure you that they 
are dictated solely by the anxieties with which the whole 
military situation inspires me, and I should like to think 
that I am speaking in the interests of the common cause of 
all the United Nations. We are all interested in the speed- 
iest possible ending of the war, the speediest possible con- 
clusion of a just peace treaty, enabling each nation to de- 
velop in accordance with its own aspirations and ideals, 
without interference from outside, and in no fear of war 
again breaking out. 


The world has learned the hard way what it means to 
disregard the advice of this astute and far-seeing states- 
man. In this supreme crisis his words must be heeded. 
From the bold stroke of sending General MacArthur to 
Australia, it is clear that our President understands the 
need for all-out offensive action and in this he is receiving 
growing support from all sections of the American people. 
It is hoped that a similar bold strategy is in process of 
application in the European sector of the world battlefield. 

Walter Lippmann criticized the failure of the Allies to 
concentrate their forces for effective action in the one 
theater of the war, namely, Western Europe, where com- 
munications are the shortest, strategic positions most favor- 
able and the gains to be obtained by strong action in con- 
junction with Russia the greatest. He asks: 


If Hitler is preparing'to move against Russia and the 
Middle East, is it sound strategy to travel all the way 
around the perimeter of an immense circle to meet him, or 
to strike at him from the rear and on the flank from posi- 
tions where our main forces exist and can most easily be 
reenforced? New York Herald Tribune, March 10. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kernan has brilliantly demonstrated 

in his new book “Defense Will Not Win the War,” that 
an offensive strategy is necessary for victory and that the 
crucial theater of war for the United Nations is in Europe. 
The temper of the public may be gauged by the immense 
enthusiasm this book is stirring up. 

On the home front there are healthy signs of a speeding 
up of the war effort. Donald Nelson’s hard-hitting, realis- 
tic speeches on the necessity of “more and more and ever 
more planes, tanks, ships and guns to carry the fight direct- 
ly to the enemy and annihilate him,” and his program of 
thoroughly coéperative action among management, labor and 
government to straighten out the road ahead are already 
producing results. The CIO-AFL Labor Victory Board, 
and the rank and file of organized labor are doing their part 
to secure uninterruped production, and are subordinating 
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their special interests to the interests of the nation as a 
whole, as every patriotic group must do today. President 
Roosevelt has eloquently testified that there is no strike 
problem in the United States today due to the hearty co- 
operation of labor in the war program. 

An important step that remains to be taken is to tie 
in the American labor movement to the alliance that has 
already been made beween the British and Soviet trade 
unions with such a healthy effect on Britain’s production 
and war effort. It is reported that Sir Walter Citrine has 
already presented the idea of such codperation to A.F of L. 
leaders. No time should be lost in arousing every section 
of the American trade union movement to support collabo- 
ration with the trade unions of our Soviet and British 
Allies. This would be an important demonstration of 
American labor unity as well as of international labor 
unity against the Axis. Closer ties with allied workers 
would inevitably stimulate still greater production here. 

Over against this rising war effort, we must set alarm- 
ing signs of the activity of the enemies within who must be 
silenced before the menace which they represent to the 
cause of freedom grows stronger. President Roosevelt has 
already exposed the Cliveden set. The Hearst papers, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Daily News, the Coughlinite press 
and other papers are growing bolder in their efforts to 
disrupt national unity, sneering not only at the Soviet 
Union, but at our British, Chinese and Dutch allies. The 
enemy’s work is also being done by those who are support- 
ing the anti-labor drive in Congress, and the continuance of 
the infamous Dies Committee, and by that sinister new 
strutting, gray-uniformed group resembling storm troop- 
ers with its symbol so reminiscent of the swastika, which 
calls itself ““Technocracy.” It’s not enough to liken them 
to comic strip robots. ‘They are a deadly danger to our 
democracy and to the allied cause. 

President Roosevelt has given us the formula to stamp 
out such vermin, and to march on to victory: 


We Americans will contribute unified production and 
unified acceptance of sacrifice and effort. That means a 
national unity without limitations of race or creed or 
selfish politics. 


The Hunger for Facts on the USSR 


ENDING two speakers over the country in promotion 

of its work of furthering American-Soviet codperation 
and increased confidence in our ally, the USSR, the Amer- 
ican Council on Soviet Relations found everywhere vastly 
awakened interest in the Soviet Union, and a hunger for 
the real facts about that country which the American public 
has been so long denied. Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the 
Council, traveled to the Coast, speaking in ten cities in 
the United States and Canada, before a wide variety of 
organizations, including the Foreign Policy Association, 
college, professional and workers’ groups, and an extensive 
radio audience. Mr. Lamont reports a growing recogni- 
tion all over the country of the importance to our war effort 
of a real understanding of the USSR. At the same time, 
he encountered in many places an undercurrent of hos- 
tility and suspicion of our allies—not only the Soviet Union, 
but the British, the Dutch, and others, definitely reflect- 


ing the activities of America’s Cliveden set recently de- - 


nounced by President Roosevelt. The existence of such 
individuals and groups in every part of our nation places 
a compelling responsibility on organizations like the Amer- 
ican Council to intensify their efforts to build that confi- 
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dence in our Allies so essential to America’s war effort. 

Thomas L. Harris, National Secretary of the ACSR, 
toured for the Council through the deep South, addressing 
seventy-seven meetings of trade unionists, college students, 
Rotary clubs, church groups, business men’s organizations 
and Negro groups. He reports that while there is a certain 
amount of anti-Soviet ranting to be heard over the radio 
in the South, and a tendency to circulate falsehoods about 
the Soviet Union in certain sections of the press, his most 
outstanding impression was that Southerners are not afraid 
of drawing the logical conclusion that supporting the war 
means supporting the Soviet Union. 

“Few Southerners,” says Mr. Harris, “have had any as- 
signment in Utopia or have lost their dream for the sake of 
royalties. Liberal confusions do not obscure the issue that 
to win the war we must support the Soviet Union. All else 
is secondary to victory.” 

The result of the almost complete absence of informa- 
tion about the USSR in the South before June 22 is that 
people’s minds there are perhaps less cluttered than else- 
where with prejudice and misconceptions about policy and 
so all the more eager today for factual information. One 
man told Mr. Harris “You could sell us back numbers of 
the Moscow telephone directory; we’re so hungry for facts 
about Russia.” 

In talking with Negroes in the South, Mr. Harris found 
that the best answer to those who still had reservations 
about the nature of the war as a natural result of the con- 
tinuance of the taint on our democracy of the poll tax and 
Jim-Crowism, was the stress on the part played by the Chi- 
nese and Soviet peoples in the war. 

One distinguished Negro said to Mr. Harris: 

I and my people are Americans. We have no tie with any 
other country in the world. We will fight for our country 
now as we have before, but we will fight the better and more 
confidently because Russia and China are fighting on our side. 
Tell the Negro people more about those allies of our America. 

Thus, for Negroes, the participation in the war by the 
Soviet Union with its blameless record of racial equality 
is a guarantee that the Negro will enjoy the four freedoms 
to the full in the world that lies beyond the war; for 
them the gallant struggle of Chinese people against Japa- 
nese fascism is a testimony that the final victory will neither 
be earned nor enjoyed by one race alone, but by all races. 


All-Slavic American Congress in Detroit 


IFTEEN millon citizens of Slavic descent will send 

representatives to an All-Slavic American Congress 
which will take place in Detroit on the 25th and 26th of 
March. All the large American-Slavic organizations 
of various nationalities, such as Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, 
Czechoslovak, Slovenian, Croatian, Serbian and others 
have endorsed this Congress which will serve as a mo- 
bilization rally for the American all-out effort to defeat 
the Axis powers. 

Slavic citizens in America who are sons and daughters 
of the lands overrun by the Nazi hordes at the moment, 
and who have cultural bonds with their homeland, feel 
keenly about the despoliation of these lands and are very 
enthusiastic about the leadership of the United States of 
the United Nations’ effort to win the war to free the world 
from the Nazi horror. 

The Congress will serve above all to consolidate the 
production effort of the United States since millions of 
Slavic citizens are engaged in the war production industries. 
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Help Plant the Scorched Earth 


HE admiration of the American people for the heroism 

of the Russian people and a warm desire to help 
alleviate the sufferings the Hitler invasion has brought 
upon them is shown in the ever-expanding activities of 
Russian War Relief, Inc. 

The response has come from every part of the country 
and from all social groups. The major labor organiza- 
tions have joined in supporting the drive. William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, last 
month wrote to Edward C. Carter, President of Russian 
War Relief, that “Russian War Relief should be accorded 
wholehearted, full and complete public support.” A. F. 
Whitney, President of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, also urges wholehearted support for the Russian 
people “Who are fighting so bravely in defense of their 
homeland and for the liberation of oppressed peoples.” 
David Dubinsky, President of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, presented Russian War Relief, 
on behalf of the Union, with the labor for 100,000 dresses 
to be sent to Russia. The Chairman of the CIO Committee 
for Allied War Relief, Irving Abramson, is a sponsor 
of Russian War Relief, and the Committee’s first distribu- 
tion of funds included a large contribution to Russian 
War Relief. Every Russian War Relief Committee 
has several local labor leaders serving on it. 

Noted artists continue to make generous contributions 
of their services. In Washington, on March 31, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Sergei 
Koussevitsky, will perform for the Washington Committee 
of Russian War Relief in a concert that was almost 
completely sold out as soon as it was announced. Paul 
Robeson’s only New York appearance this season will be 
in Brooklyn on March 29th, under Russian War Relief 
auspices. Other concerts scheduled during March and 
April include the Stuyvesant String Quartet, the Roth 
Quartet and the pianist Ray Lev. Part of the receipts 
of the seven New York Town Hall showings by the noted 
news photographer and lecturer, Julien Bryan, are being 
donated to Russian: War Relief. Two of the evenings 
will be devoted to the Soviet Union. The documentary 
film, Our Russian Front, made by Lewis Milestone and 
Joris Ivens for Russian War Relief was a smash hit. 

The Physicians’ Committee of Greater New York raised 
$20,000. Five hundred Jewish organizations were repre- 
sented in a conference called by, among others, Albert 
Einstein. The raising of $250,000 was pledged. 

On April 14, at a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. Ivy Litvinov will 
be guests at a luncheon which will be attended by other 
well-known women. Both have contributed recipes to the 
Russian War Relief’s Cook Book to be published in April. 

All these activities help to “Plant the Scorched Earth.” 
To this slogan of the 1942 Campaign of Russian War 
Relief, seed distributors and growers all over the country 
have made their specific contribution, sending large quan- 
tities of vegetable seeds for late spring and summer 
planting in Russia. 

We urge our readers to support their local Russian 
War Relief Committees; and if one has not yet been 
organized in their community to aid in its organization. 
Information on procedure can be secured from Russian 
War Relief, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave. Financial contributions 
should be sent direct to them if you have no local com- 
mittee. It is one good way to “Plant the Scorched Earth.” 
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Medical supplies shipped to the USSR by Russian War Relief 
are being sorted by a Soviet doctor and nurse in Moscow. 
Seven shipments have already been sent to Russia. 


Resettlement of Jews from Occupied Regions 


O the general horror of the Nazi invasion of the So- 
viet Union was added the special horror that the inva- 
sion paths led into the densest centers of Soviet Jewish pop- 
ulation. Fortunately millions were successfully evacuated. 
Over a million Jews, mostly from Western Ukraine and 
Byelo-Russia and from Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, 
have found a refuge in the sunny and flourishing Central 
Asian Soviet Republic of Uzbekistan alone. Most are 
former artisans and workers in professions but they also 
include the “luftmenschen,” those who had been peddlers, 
petty brokers, etc., who are now finding new livelihoods. 
In Uzbekistan the Jews are reestablishing their creative 
life. A Jewish section of the Uzbek Writers’ Union 
has been organized. Its officers include the noted director 
of the Soviet Jewish Art Theater, Mikhoels, and the 
internationally famous Jewish writer, Bergelson, and 
writers who had been famous in the Jewish communities 
of the Ukraine and Bessarabia. It has the task of carrying 
on cultural work among the refugee settlements and of 
providing cultural records of the part played by the Jews 
in the war. 

Many conferences, lectures and readings are being 
held, some in factories and others in Red Army camps, 
and anthologies of poems and prose on exploits of Jews 
in the war are being published in Yiddish, Uzbek and 
Russian. A scenario is being completed by Bergelson 
for a film which is soon to go into production, by the 
Kiev Cinema Studio, located for the duration in Tashkent. 
The film deals with Jewish heroes in the Red Army 
and in guerrilla detachments and is set against the back- 
ground of the friendship of the Soviet peoples. 

Contacts are also being established with writers in 
Jewish refugee settlements in other Soviet areas, in Kazakh- 
stan, in the Tatar Republic, and in the Ural districts, 
and with Jewish writers who have volunteered in the 
armed forces, among whom are many noted literary figures. 

Famous Jewish theaters, including the Jewish Art 
Theater, the Jewish Operetta Company from Leningrad 
and the Kiev Jewish Variety Theater are having a great 
success in their new homes in Central Asia. And the 
tours of the great Jewish Singer Kussevitsky, former 
Cantor of the Warsaw Choral Synagogue, have been 
triumphs, 

Thus, even the cruel disasters and dislocations of war 
have not been permitted to break the continuity of Soviet 
Jewish life and culture. 
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CITY OF COURAGE 


HERE was very little excuse for 
gayety in Moscow during Octo- 
ber, 1941. The encircling pincers of 
Von Bock’s army crept closer to the 
capitol. One city after another fell 
and it looked as though there was 
little hope for the capitol. Because 
the official communiques gave us so 
little news we arranged frequent press 
conferences with the military experts 
attached to the American and British 
embassies. The British correspondents 
saw General Mason Macfarlene head 
of the British Military Mission daily. 
Mason Mac, as we called him, 
wasn’t very optimistic. Neither was 
the American military attaché, Col. 
Ivan Yeaton, whom we saw quite often. 
“They'll be in Moscow within two 
weeks,” he said with complete finality. 
“Hitler swore he’d review his troops 
in Red Square on November 7, and 
believe me he’ll do it.” 

There was only one man in Moscow 
who was not pessimistic. He was 
Colonel Philip Faymonville, the type 
of officer who makes you think that 
our army must be a very great one. 
Faymonville had come to Moscow 
with the Harriman Mission and had 
remained behind with his two bright 
young assistants Lt. Clinton Olson and 
Lt. John J. Cook to tie up any loose 
ends. Faymonville had worked in 
Russia before; he spoke the language 
and the Russians, I think, had more 
respect for him than they had for any 
foreign diplomat or military expert 
in Moscow. Faymonville was a realist 
like themselves; he was a one hundred 
per cent soldier caring nothing for 
politics or anything else outside of his 
own particular sphere. I saw him as 
frequently as possible and took my line 
from him. 

“They'll never take Moscow,” he 
would say quite casually but empha- 
tically and then he would explain in 
convincing military language his rea 
sons. That was good enough for me. 
Phillip Jordan and I were completely 
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“Moscow was a city unafraid—a city of realists, taking 
its cue from Stalin, the greatest realist of them all” 


OF PEOPLE 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 











sold on Col. Faymonville. Of course 
we couldn’t quote him for he only 
talked to us “off the record” but in 
our stories we could take an optimistic 
line. I did that in my daily stories to 
the Express and in my Collier’s articles. 
Our colleagues thought we were out 
ef our minds to go out on a limb as 
we had done. They were sure the 
German advance would within a week 
or two cut that limb off and drop us 
with dull thuds. But Phillip and I 
made more optimistic by their pessimism 
kept it up. Circumstances proved 
Faymonville to have been absolutely 
right. 

Moscow was a city unafraid, and 
the people of Moscow, knowing their 
danger, knowing the might of the Ger- 
man war machine, remained calm, 
ready for whatever might come. This 
was the Moscow I saw in October, 
1941. 

Moscow was far different from the 
Paris of June, 1940. Paris was apa- 
thetic, indifferent. ‘Thousands, includ- 
ing myself, then mumbled this false, 
self-deceiving phrase: ‘They'll never 
take Paris.” Moscow read the war 
news carefully, consulted its war maps 
and was grave, but not gray with 
fear. Moscow was confident of the 
ultimate triumph, but Moscow knew 
that months, maybe years, of suffering 
lay ahead. Moscow was a city of 
realists, taking its cue from Stalin, 
the greatest realist of them all. She 
tasted the flavor of German cordite 
bombs; she saw her buildings wrecked ; 
she buried her dead, and her heart 
was made heavy by the news that 
thousands of her fathers and sons had 
been killed at the front. She hid her 
pain, and wore a look of grim deter- 
mination. The germs of hatred drop- 
ped by the Nazi bombs had spread 
over the streets of Moscow as they 
had done in London, infecting the 
people, and one saw this grim hatred 
of Germany showing on the faces 
of those who passed on the streets. 
Moscow knew that her suffering so 
far had not been particularly heavy. 













Quentin Reynolds 


She had not taken the beating that the 
people of Kiev and Odessa and Lenin- 
grad had taken, but she expected that 
the full force of the Luftwaffe would 
soon be hurled against her and she 
was ready. 

It was impossible to live long there 
without coming to love the people of 
Russia. They are decent, home-loving 
people, and you could take a slice of 
them and drop them in our Midwest 
and within a few weeks you wouldn’t 
be able to distinguish them from our 
own decent, law-abiding citizens. They 
are our kind of people. ‘The other 
American and British correspondents 
felt as I did. 

I went to the circus. It was a good 
circus, but then all circuses are good. 
Instead of three rings there was only 
one. There was the same provocative 
smell of sawdust and the exciting, 
vibrant atmosphere of the circus as we 
know it. The arena was crowded 
and the clowns were even funnier than 
our clowns. The bareback riders were 
just as good and the trapeze artists 
were just as thrilling and the ring- 
master just as stentorian in introducing 
this or that death-defying act. 

There was a magician who made 
everyone but the audience disappear 
and the shrieks of laughter which rang 
out from the crowded arena were the 
same shrieks one would hear in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, or Orlando, Flori- 
da, or Portland, Oregon, when the cir- 
cus comes to <own. There wasn’t an 
empty seat in the huge stadium. Laugh- 
ter is a defensive weapon the Germans 
have never learned to combat. Hitler 
cannot kill laughter with bombs. 
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“And now,” the urbane ringmaster 
said, “we come to the finale. I know 
you have enjoyed this performance, 
people of Moscow. I hear your laugh- 
ter. That is good. Moscow does not 
wear a frown upon her face despite 
her trouble. Moscow laughs.” 

I am no nearer to being a Com- 
munist than are you who read this, but 
I defy anyone to remain objective 
and impersonal when with the people 
of that city. No matter what your 
political convictions, these were people 
who only wanted to go their own way; 
who only wanted to solve their own 
problems, but were forced to fight the 
greatest, most horrible battle of the 
ages. I found it impossible to be neu- 
tral in that struggle. 


IT IS LIKE THAT IN RUSSIA 
OMMANDER Norman had 


come to Moscow with us as a 
member of the Harriman Mission and 
he had remained behind to take care 
of the health of the American embassy 
staff pending the arrival of an army 
doctor who was en route. 

Norman was only thirty-five and 
he was bright-eyed and eager about 
anything new. He spent a great deal 
of time in Moscow hospitals watching 
operations, his fingers I am sure itching 
to get at a scalpel although his primary 
interest was medicine not surgery. 
Because of his service in our Navy he 
had of necessity become a_ specialist 
in venereal diseases. 

The realization that gonorrhea is 
about as common in our army and navy 
as sunburn in Florida will not I trust 
come as a shock to anyone. Investiga- 
ting conditions in the Russian armed 
forces Norman was startled. Gonor- 
thea and syphilis were virtually un- 
known. He delved rather deeply into 
the why and wherefore of it all and 
his conclusions were interesting. It 
is like that in Russia. You mutter 


angrily about the strict censorship; you 
think darkly of the millions in jail 
and work camps; you hate the control- 
led press—and then you hit on an 
aspect of communism that is so fine 
that you begin to get a glimmer of the 
whole and to get a faint understanding 
why it is that more than one hundred 
million people neither want nor think 
they need any religion beyond that 
given to them by the political philo- 
sophy under which they live and of 
which they are a part. Their faith in 
this political system is as strong and 
as honest as is the faith of a saint in the 
Holy Trinity, and other mysteries of 
church dogma. 

“The real cause of venereal dis- 
ease,’ Norman explained to me, “is 
prostitution. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases of the disease come from 
contact with prostitutes who have it. 
Now it is my belief that prostitution is 
almost entirely the result of unemploy- 
ment. Women, except in a very few 
communities, are not brought up to 
prostitution as a profession. Get the 
story of a thousand girls in ports of 
Europe, South America and of the 
United States and you'll find that 
nearly all of them got into the racket 
because they couldn’t earn a living 
any other way. Here in Russia I’ve 
found that there is no unemployment. 
Every man or woman in Russia who 
wants to work can find work. As far 
as 1 know there are no stringent laws 
against prostitution; there are no pen- 
alties for it—and yet it is, as I say, 
virtually non-existent. The reason 
is that women are given jobs. Look 
at our hotel—the National. The man- 
ager is a woman. Every floor clerk 
is a woman. ‘The same is true of 
the Metropole. Go around too and 
visit the hospitals; they’re full of 
women, not only nurses, but doctors 
and scientists. Now don’t get me 
wrong. I’m like you. I’m not one 


Red Soldiers guarding the fortifications in one of the outskirts of Moscow 





of these tourists who come to Russia, 
spend as little time as you and I have 
spent here and then start popping off 
about how wonderful it is or how 
horrible it is. I don’t care about any- 
thing but medicine, and believe me in 
medicine and surgery. these people 
know their stuff as well as we do. 
Mind you I have enough pride in 
American medicine to think it’s the 
best in the world in every branch, but 
in lots of ways these people here are 
our equal, and read whatever social 
significance into that you want (I’m 
not interested) but give a thought to 
the fact that the Red Army and air 
force are virtually free from venereal 
disease. You can’t say that about any 
other army in the world. As a doctor 
that impresses me.” 


TRANSPLANTED FACTORIES 
HERE had been a great deal of 


talk in Moscow and later in Kui- 
byshev about how Russian factories 
had been shifted from the front line 
towns to the hinterland. Each time 
some southern industrial city had fallen 
Lozovsky had deprecated the import- 
ance of its loss by telling us that 
the production plants had been moved 
before the Germans had taken the 
town. We had seen no evidence of the 
fact in Moscow itself and not being 
allowed at that time to leave the city 
we did not use the shifting of factories 
in our stories. By nature we are 
suspicious of “handouts.” In justice 
to Lozovsky I might say that we never 
received a “handout” which afterward 
turned out to be untruthful. But our 
job was not to slap prepared statements 
on the cable; it was to write authenti- 
cated stories which we knew to be true. 
Lozovsky at a press conference in 
Kuibyshev said that he would arrange 
for us to see some factories which had 
actually been transplanted from cities 
now in German hands or threatened 
with capture. We were anxious to be 
shown. Some such factories were right 
there in Kuibyshev. 

There was a time when the Volga 
valley was a lazy place with the song 
of the boatmen towing barges echoing 
in the gentle hills beyond the valley. 
It was different now. Today a song 
of industry was being sung on the 
banks of the old river. Just outside 
of the city there was an aviation parts 
factory. It had been evacuated from 
Kiev when that far off place was 
threatened with capture. Bomb rack 
instruments and mountings for airplane 
(Continued on page 30) 









THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE AT WAR 






By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


On the dauntless spirit with which the civilian folk of 
Russia have taken on the task of the present World War 


HERE are no “non-participating 

civilians’ in wartime Russia. 
Men, women and children have their 
part in the total defense plan which 
needs the capacities of architects, mu- 
sicians, housewives, factory workers as 
well as of soldiers. 

Take Boris Yofan, the famous Sovi- 
et architect. He is known to Europeans 
as designer of the Soviet Pavilion in 
the great Paris Exposition and to 
Americans as architect of the Soviet 
Pavilion at the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair. This gorgeous structure 
of polished marble topped by a heroic 
steel statue of a Russian worker, on a 
red and white marble shaft two hun- 
dred and sixty feet in the air, created 
a sensation among the lath and plaster 
structures of other exposition buildings. 
But Yofan’s chief fame among the 
Russian people is that of co-designer 
of the great Palace of Soviets, now 
for several years under construction, 
which will be, when completed, the 


world’s largest parliament hall, seating . 


twenty thousand people, and also, with 
the giant statue of Lenin on top of it, 
the tallest structure in the world. 

Last June, when the Germans in- 
vaded Russia, Yofan was busy with 
two projects. The towering steel 
shafts were beginning to rise above 
the tremendous foundation of his Pal- 
ace of Soviets. Meanwhile, in the 
spacious grounds of the Moscow Agri- 
cultural Exposition the Pavilion from 
the New York World’s Fair was 
being re-erected as a permanent struc- 
ture; block by block it had been taken 
down, each piece of marble checked 
out through the New York customs 
and shipped back to Moscow across 
a world at war. But Yofan turned 
at once from these two great projects 
and offered his services to the Red 
Army. 

What has an architect to do with 
an army? Plenty, it seems. Yofan’s 
first job was the camouflaging of the 
city of Moscow, a task which fully 
used his daring sense of perspective. 
He was accustomed to creating giant 
figures on tops of buildings whose 
proportions would seem natural when 
viewed from far below; now he pro- 
duced strange shapes in the Soviet 
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landscape which changed great factories 
into farms and forests when viewed 
from far above. The German air 
bombing of Moscow was strikingly 
ineffective. This was due both to 
excellent air defense and to the cor- 
relation of thousands of details like the 
camouflaging by Boris Yofan. 

After camouflaging Moscow Yofan 
helped build fortifications; here his 
brilliant knowledge of stresses and 
strains in reinforced concrete came 
into play. In those desperate days 
of last October, when German tanks 
crushed Moscow’s outer defenses and 
when most foreign military experts 
expected the city to fall, all able-bodied 
civilians of Moscow took to the fields 
to do their bit. Mrs. Ivy Litvinov, wife 
of the Soviet Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, told me that her children were 
among the tens of thousands of uni- 
versity students who spent three weeks 
camping fifty miles out from Moscow 
and digging ditches sixteen hours a 
day. Yofan and other architects helped 
plan this digging for maximum effec- 
tiveness, The entire landscape in front 
of Moscow was covered with tank 
traps, barricades of concrete, iron rails 
crisscrossed and embedded deep in the 
highways. Due to these excellent 
fortifications, and their effective use 
by the Red Army, the Germans were 
held and driven back from the capital. 

In November and December Boris 
Yofan and other architects moved 
out to the Volga and the Urals where 
they designed the rapidly rising new 
industrial plants. One of the chief 
features of Russian strategy was the 
march of the factories out of the ‘inva- 
sion-threatened areas to the safer cities 
of the east. It was the most stupendous 
evacuation of industry in history, on 
a size only possible in a country with 
state-owned industry. It was part of 
the strategy which saw to it that the 
German invaders should not acquire 
a going concern as they had elsewhere, 
but ruined cities and ravaged fields. 

Factory workers gave to moving 
their factories the same twenty-four 
hour a day devotion that is expected 
of soldiers in active war. They 
formed gangs to dismantle machinery, 
take down door and window frames, 
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grease, pack and load parts. The whole 
of the Leningrad carburetor plant, for 
instance, was loaded on flat cars and 
all machines were carefully covered 
with tarpaulin. It went east by fast 
freight, carefully guarded on its journey 
by its workers, engineers and their 
families who traveled in box cars on 
the same train. ‘They assembled the 
plant in record time in a large city 
on the Volga. Thousands of other 
factories similarly traveled; évery cor- 
respondent in Russia in those months 
mentioned these factories on the march. 
Their swift reerection in adequate 
buildings depended on night and day 
labor by Russian architects like Boris 
Yofan. Other architects made designs 
for mass production of housing for those 
millions of refugees who fled eastward 
before the German advance. 

Today Boris Yofan has a much more 
cheerful assignment. Soviet architects 
today design the rapid reconstruction 
of towns and villages in areas which 
the Red Army liberates. During the 
darkest hours of Moscow’s peril they 
made plans for future mass production 
of houses and devised mobile sawmills 
which today advance behind the armies 
to cut lumber for the homes that the 
Germans destroyed. But ordinary re- 
building is not enough for Yofan. 

“We must build better and more 
beautifully than before,” he says. ““We 
must eliminate the old distinction be- 
tween the smoky, congested city and the 
isolated countryside. Our towns must 
give efficient transportation and pleas- 
ant living over their entire area with 
adequate open spaces and recreation 
parks. Our rural districts must be so 
grouped as to have modern utilities, 
water, gas, electricity, telephones, 
central heating and _ well-equipped 
schools, hospitals, libraries and theaters 
—in short—the recreational resources 
of city life.” 

It is an amazing vision for a people 
still struggling with the nightmares 
of German occupation over a large 
area of their land. But there are good 
chances of its coming true. For Boris 
Yofan is only one of millions of Russian 
civilians—artists, writers, engineers, 
doctors, scientists—whose talents have 
been harnessed to the detailed needs 
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(Right column, reading down), 
Red Cross nurses Vera Sarayeva 
and Tanya Golubenkova attending 
to a wounded Red Army man at 
the front. 2. Teachers at the Len- 
ingrad Conservatory of Music 
practice handling incendiary 
bombs; Dmitri Shostakovich at ex- 
treme right. 3. Daytime movies 
being shown to Red Army men 
quartered in a village at the front. 


(Left column, reading down), The 
late American engineer Col. Hugh 
Cooper beside the now destroyed 
Dnieprostroy Dam, which he 
helped to build. (This photograph 
taken by Margaret Bourke-White). 
2. The Soviet Pavilion at the New 
York World's Fair and (in inset) 
Boris Yofan, co-architect of the 
Pavilion, now engaged in rebuild- 
ing areas liberated from the Nazis. 


























of war and of reconstruction after war. 

The Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences, for instance, was evacuated at the 
outset of the war into the deep hinter- 
land beyond the Volga, and has recently 
held a session which summed up six 
months’ work. Over eighty papers were 
read on various subjects, and, while 
many of them dealt with matters that 
are still military secrets, enough has 
reached me to show that in a score 
of different branches the Ukrainian 
scientists have been energetically assist- 
ing the tasks of war. Mathematicians 
have been elaborating the complicated 
mathematical calculations on which 
steady improvement of the Soviet air- 
planes is based. Numerous parties 
of Soviet geologists are prospecting 
for rare minerals needed for defense 
and which cannot now be imported. 
The Chemical Institute of the Ukraine 
has been evolving new kinds of in- 
dustrial raw materials. The Botanical 
Institute has made experiments which 
will substantially increase the country’s 
yield of grain. 

Adequate rubber supply has been 
one of Russia’s problems as it is of 
Britain and the United States. The 
Russians however have long since de- 
veloped a good quality of natural 
rubber from wild bushes growing in 
the arid plains of Soviet Central Asia. 
The most notable of these is the Kok- 
Sagyz plant. In the past six months 
Dr. Vlasuk, working under the Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences, has found 
methods of increasing the rubber con- 
tent of this strategic plant by at least 
twenty-five per cent. Other scientists 
have been perfecting methods of pro- 
ducing vitamins and applying these to 
the difficult problems of nourishment 
in the war-ravaged land. The Depart- 
ment of Biological Sciences has worked 
out new methods of treating wound 
infections. The Institute of -Clinical 
Physiology has evolved a serum which 
is now being used in the military 
hospitals to accelerate the healing of 
wounds. ‘These are only a few of the 
achievements of one particular group 
of scientists—the Ukrainian Academy 
—which was rescued from Kiev before 
it fell. 

In all countries the branches of 
science dealing with surgery and medi- 
cine are strongly stimulated by the 
needs of war. Russian doctors have 
carried their efforts much closer to the 
actual front than has been common 
in other wars. Airplanes attached to 
the medical services evacuated the 
heavily wounded directly from the field 
of battle. Nurses go on the field itself, 
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give first aid treatment and carry off 
the wounded under fire. The deaths 
of doctors and nurses in this war have 
been greater than ordinary. But the 
proportion of death among wounded 
soldiers is only 1.04 per hundred, a 
remarkably low figure especially in a 
winter campaign. 

Practically no deaths occur in the 
Russian army from tetanus; every 
soldier is vaccinated against it before 
going to the front. Up to December 
15 no contagious disease was reported 
in the Russian army. At this time the 
German army was suffering severely 
from typhus, a louse-borne blood disease 
which spreads when conditions of filthy 
living in trenches condemn the soldiers 
to infestation with countless lice. The 
Russians had practically none of it. 
One reason for this was the Russians 
had much better bases, close to warm 
cities where bathing was easy. One 
of the specific causes for the freedom 
of the Russians from typhus was their 
famous “Bath Train.” 

The idea of the “Nine Car Bath 
Train” was originated by railway 
workers in the repair shops of the 
Moscow-Leningrad Railway. It spread 
like wildfire to the other railway lines 
of the country and soon the workers 
in the railway repair shops all over 
the land, though busy full time on the 
regular work of the war, were vol- 
unteering to work out of hours to 
present bath trains to the front. Each 
bath train was sent with a gaudy 
inscription along its sides mentioning 
the railway shops from which it came. 

The bath train furnishes a large 
public bath on wheels which travels 
to the most distant parts of the front, 
and gives baths on a sort of conveyor 
plan. The men pour into the first 
car to take off their clothing. The linen 
is sent to a laundry car while coats 
and jackets go to a disinfecting car at 
the far end of the train. The men 
themselves without clothing pass into 
the second car for hot showers and all 
the attractions of the traditional Rus- 
sian steam bath. From this they go 
to a dressing car to receive fresh linen. 
While waiting for their outer clothing 
to be disinfected they rest in a couple 
of club cars where they read papers, 
play chess or amuse themselves on the 
baby grand piano with which one of 
the cars is equipped. In another car in 
the train are the living quarters of the 
train’s own personnel. 

The German-Soviet war is not only 
a war of men and machines; it is a clash 
of two different cultures. The invading 
Nazis have expended a peculiar ferocity 





in attempts to stamp out the heritage 
of Russian culture. They looted the 
beautiful Tolstoy Museum in Yasnaya 
Polyana and burned the greater part 
of it, saying to the Museum’s attend- 
ants, ‘““We will destroy every relic of 
your Tolstoy.” They destroyed the 
Tschaikovsky house in Klin and wan- 
tonly burned his manuscript music. In 
Taganrog they burned the home of 
Anton Chekhov and cut down his 
famous cherry trees. It was a rage 
to destroy all symbols of a culture 
which successfully defied the Nazis’ 
claim to supremacy. 

The Russian people, on the other 
hand, determined that even in wartime 
their art, music, literature—that cul- 
ture which is the soul of Russia—should 
not suffer but should be expanded 
as a mighty weapon in war. ‘The 
whole Soviet countryside blossomed 
with war posters of remarkably good 
artistic design. They were the work 
of the best of the Soviet painters. 
Other painters journeyed to the front 
and at considerable risk depicted battle 
scenes for future historical museums. 

Famous opera singers sang in fac- 
tories during the lunch hour, in cele- 
brations which recorded the doubling 
of the factory production for the front. 
The following day the same opera 
singers might be on duty in a hospital 
applying bandages. On the lapel of 
one such singer’s coat was a govern- 
ment decoration indicating that she 
was a ‘People’s Artist”; alongside of 
it was her Red Cross badge. No less 
than thirty groups of artists from the 
Moscow Theaters are giving perform- 
ances for the Red Army; half of them 
have been traveling along the front 
while the other half average forty 
performances daily for the Moscow 
garrison and air defense units. 

Undoubtedly the most famous among 
living Russian composers is Dmitri 
Shostakovich; many of his remarkable 
symphonies have been performed in 
Europe and on the American continent. 
He did his bit as an air warden in the 
besieged city of Leningrad and often 
risked his life going with musical 
groups to entertain thé fighters on the 
front. During the siege he found 
time to write his Seventh Symphony, 
dedicated to “the heroic common 
people” in war and victory. The 
composer Gliere wrote an overture for 
a symphony using the Slav people as 
his theme. Prof. Gedike composed a 
dramatic symphonic overture on ‘“The 
Year 1941” while the composer Koval 
wrote an oratorio entitled ‘The 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Left) A hunter from the 
Khakass region gives the 
best of his bag for his 
country's defense. (Above) 
Boys help gather metal 
scrap for the war industries. 


ET us not underestimate the in- 
calculable and the prodigious 
effort that Russia is making. More 
important, let us not underestimate 
its services to us as a nation and to 
the rest of civilization—and the con- 
sequent imperative that this country 
must promptly and with unqualified 
enthusiasm send to their aid, not merely 
everything asked for, but more than 
could have been thought possible. They 
are daily doing the impossible ; we must 
do the same. 

In the past we have misjudged Russia 
through fear and vague report. We 
now recognize her. courage, her effi- 
ciency, her present-day service to civili- 
zation. It is equally necessary for us 
to recognize our obligations to her now, 
and the necessity in our own and the 
world’s interests of a better under- 
standing of the Russian character and 
program and to study ways of future 
codperation for world peace and pros- 
perity. It is safe to say that no country 
has been more misunderstood than 
Russia, and the proof is the complete 
amazement of the majority that Russia 
should have stood up to this devastating 
onslaught with such resolution and 
such magnificent competence. Obvious- 
ly, we were wrong about Russia and 
the wrong reports were carried. “Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned”... . 
unless it be a sentimental idealist who 
finds his imagined perfection very 
human after all. The defeated idealist, 
the expectant hero, as well as those 
hostile to political economic theories 
have not brought us a true report 
about Russia, as the facts today show. 

But now in the time of crisis, when 
we, as a nation, are running a race 
with disaster and face trials and con- 
flicts that will test our capacity as it 
has not been tested before, now is 
the time for realistic thinking and we 
have to throw away a lot of old 
notions, painful as that is. Next to 
tosing Santa Claus, or all the comforts 
of having a personal devil, what could 
be more painful than to have to admit 
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WE HAVE 
FAITH 
IN RUSSIA 


By 
ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 





Thoughts on the magnificent 
courage, high military and indus- 
trial competence and complete 
national unity of the Russians 


that the Russian, who we have been 
told could never change from the 
clumsy peasant, has now become an 
expert industrialist, as Mr. Harriman, 
Mr, Batt and others have so clearly 
shown. 


Russia Has Earned Our Confidence 


Russia is entitled to our unqualified 
confidence, a confidence that has been 
earned by ample proof of realistic 
thinking, of magnificent courage, of 
military and industrial competence of 
a high order, of national unity complete 
and effective. These are the forces 
that make for power, that deserve 
and must receive from all fighting on 
the same side, complete confidence and 
maximum aid. 

Ever since the advent of the Nazi 
regime the Russians have fully com- 
prehended the German program and 
character. This program was expressed 
with coarse brutality, it exposed a 
devouring lust of conquest, a corrosive 
envy of Russia’s natural resources and 
a determination to seize them without 
pretense of law or moral justification ; 
all affirmed by Hitler in foul and 
insulting epithets—all this you may 
say constituted a declaration of inten- 
tion so firmly stated that there could 
be no misunderstanding. But there 
was always the possibility that these 
were the cheap mouthings, the vio- 
lent and sordid ambitions of a tempo- 
rarily dominant group in Germany, 
that it was meant largely for home 
political consumption, that it was a 


(Above) A volunteer first 
aid squad of the Azo Dis- 
trict receives instructions. 
(Right) Kindergarten chil- 
dren make pillow-cases as 
presents to Red Army men. 


blind for the attack on England and 
France, and anyway that it “couldn’t 
happen here.” The Western nations 
found no difficulty in explaining away 
the German menace, drowsily avert- 
ing their eyes from a horrid vista of 
danger, fumbling with desperately 
needed preparations, engaging in a 
“phoney war” which they thought 
could be won on the cheap—trusting 
dollars and inventories to win the war 
for them, 

But Russia saw and understood. She 
gauged the intention and the might of 
her enemies and ten years ago began 
an all-out preparation, shrinking at no 
effort ; knowing full well that her life 
as a nation and all her hopes for build- 
ing a new and more humane era were 
at stake. This capacity for realism 
and for appropriate, tough action 
while all the world was “holding with 
phantoms unprofitable strife” should 
give us confidence in Russia. 

For the courage the Russians have 
shown in facing the most stupendous 
engine of destruction that was ever 
fabricated by evil men, there is no 
word of praise enough. It takes cour- 
age to fight a long delaying action, 
month after month, with the initiative 
in the hands of the enemy that has 
superiority in tanks and airplanes, and 
having initiative, can concentrate su- 
perior forces at any given spot. This 
long and steady retreat daily called 
for stout hearts, hourly strained by 
temporary defeat. Continual retreat- 
ing is notoriously demoralizing to 
morale. The Russians retreated 400 
miles; left their towns and villages, 
great industrial plants, national shrines 
on which they lavished deep sentiment 
in the hands of an enemy of monstrous 
brutality that burned, ravaged and 
massacred like the hordes of the Huns. 
Russian morale did not break. We can 
have confidence in such people. 

; Meantime, the guerrillas engaged 
in the most difficult type of warfare, 
which calls again for moral endurance, 
for the will to sacrifice, the will to 
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stick, and the will to conquer. These, 
by the tens of thousands, have main- 
tained their work under the most ap- 
palling difficulties: isolated, cold, hun- 
gry, inadequately equipped, everywhere 
outnumbered, and in hourly danger. 
They have inflicted tremendous dam- 
age on the invaders. Children and 
women have joined the ranks of heroes. 
Many a time mere lads have sacri- 
ficed their lives to deal a heavy blow 
to the enemy. Women who have 
burned their own homes, fought with 
and for the men, add luster to the role 
of heroic women who have fought for 
great causes. 


Russian military competence de- 
serves our admiration and our grati- 
tude. Russian artillery is definitely 
superior to German artillery; her new 
big tanks can outfight anything the 
Germans have produced; they have 
several planes that run circles around 
the best the Germans have. They 
have shown ingenuity and audacity 
in maneuvering, in strategy. They 
think, they plan; they risk all. If 
their staff work is on the whole not 
equal to the very brilliant staff work 
of the Germans, it has been in places 
magnificent and more than a match 
for the Germans in many a sector. 


The Russian riflemen can outshoot 
the Germans, two to one. They take 
a steady demoralizing toll of the Ger- 
man forces. 


Basis of Soviet Unity and Strength 


And the Russians, yes, they are uni- 
fied; unified as perhaps no country in 
this war. The Russian Church and 
all types of dissenters in Russia are uni- 
ted as one in defense of their country. 
Every element in society, especially 
the women and children, are organized 
and working effectively toward the na- 
tional safety. There are no. Quis- 
lings, double crossers, defeatists, in this 
vast and heterogeneous nation; they 
are united by love of country, by hatred 
of those who would destroy ‘her; by 
an ideal of a better future for which 
they have labored and sacrificed. There 
is no racial discrimination in Russia, 
that source of misery and conflict 
which can undermine a people. In 
Russia the numerous languages and 
races that compose a nation are all 
met on an equal footing. The cos- 
tume and speech of the Tatar, the 
Turkoman, Mongol or Lesghi, in 
the streets of Moscow is no cause for 
hostility, alarm or condescension. Our 
record is not wholly clean with re- 
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spect to the cultural groups within our 
borders, those from foreign lands who 
have come, as did our own ancestors, 
to make the nation. We have left 
around inflammable tinder awaiting 
the torch of Nazi agents and enemies 
of the people. All the Nazi racial the- 
ories—of the master-race and enslaved 
peoples, are for the Russians thorough- 
ly offensive. By their own tempera- 
ment and by their own teaching, the 
theory of racial superiority is to them 
odious and infuriating. Against this 
they will continue to fight with ardor. 

They accept no limitation; they 
shrink at no task; they have main- 
tained industrial production, under 
dreadful circumstances, still at its 
maximum. On the anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Russian-German war, 
Russian production, despite the losses 
of its western areas, will be superior 
to its production on the day the war 
broke out. A miraculous achievement, 
attested by a hard-headed skeptical 
British economic mission. 

Strength has come to Russia, first 
from her knowledge of her pacific in- 
tentions. She wanted to keep the 
peace; she formed non-aggression pacts 
on every side. The 24 years of Soviet 
existence has been unmarred by ag- 
gression, saving last year, when the 
knowledge of impending conflict with 
Germany compelled her, as we have 
been compelled in Cuba, Panama and 
Hawaii, to define our frontiers. The 
Russians have been realistic and real- 
ism is the great fortifier of morale. 
Evasion dissolves courage and _ sub- 
stitutes wishes for facts. Russian real- 
ism is based on her own tragic expe- 
riences in the last war, which she 
fought with incredible sacrifice and, 
under every kind of treachery, saved 
for the Allies—thus, as President 
Roosevelt says, giving us a second 
chance to fight for democracy and free- 
dom, instead of succumbing at the first 
battle. Such realism dictates and sus- 
tains the most relentless measures. Im- 
agine the anguish with which the Rus- 
sians faced the necessity of blowing 
up the Dnieper dam, that tremendous 
achievement of which they were so 
intensely proud. It was necessary. 


They did it. 
Morale Brings Victory 


Russia wanted peace, to work out 
her program for human betterment. 
Although there were differences in 
the idea, and friction and delay in 
carrying it out, the program was fol- 
lowed by all the people, and its tem- 





porary frustration by the German at- 
tack is bitterly resented. A deep wrath 
has swept throughout the Russian na- 
tion. This will not be forgotten. Nor 
have they given up the sense of a 
great goal of human betterment that 
they must achieve. And this convic- 
tion that beyond the war, if they win 
it, lies a better world, nerves them and 
will continue to nerve them to im- 
mense effort and any sacrifice. The 
whole social organization, both of the 
industrial workers and the peasants, 
has profoundly modified their charac- 
ter, given them at last a long-range 
social point of view, given them an in- 
tegration with their folk beginnings 
and with the large community. These 
are the things that summon that in- 
vincible power of morale which gives 
to each the strength of ten, and which 
ultimately sets at naught physical in- 
feriority. At the end, morale brings 
victory. 

There is no need to idealize the Rus- 
sians. They dislike such sentimental- 
ity; they laugh, weep, rage by turns at 
their own mistakes and shortcomings— 
and punish them. The first two purges 
were justified and just; the third was 
hysterical, regrettable, extravagant. 
But the harshness of many policies of 
the last ten years are now seen by the 
world to have been dictated by the 
fear of a German onslaught. We 
have had our crime waves, our riots, 
lynchings and injustices; slavery was 
an institution in this country until re- 
cently, and only the ignorant or senti- 
mental will claim that we have made 
democracy work with full justice and 
freedom and opportunity for ll. 
Should we begin to throw stones, or 
say that the Russians should not have 
confidence in us? 

Dwight Morrow used to say, ‘““We 
judge ourselves by our ideals; others, 
by their deeds.” We might reverse 
the process in the case of Russia. Look 
through the cloud of falsehoods, mis- 
understandings and mistakes, and see 
a genuinely great people, moved by a 
great ideal, fighting with skill, re- 
sources and superlative courage our 
battle against an enemy of unfathom- 
able wickedness, of terrifying power, 
that will destroy us and the hopes of 
civilization for a thousand years—un- 
less thoroughly defeated. ‘To their de- 
feat, the Russians are making the max- 
imum contribution at the moment. 
They deserve every help we can give 
them. ‘They deserve our admiration, 
our gratitude to be expressed not only 
in words, but in substantial deeds. 
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General Wladyslaw Sikorski (center), Polish 
President and Commander-in-Chief, on his 
arrival in Moscow. 


HE Polish people and the Russian 
people are old allies. During the 
nineteenth century and until the great 
Russian revolution they fought arm in 
arm against their common oppressor— 
tsarism. The Polish independence 
fighters and the Russian revolution- 
aries died with the same song on their 
lips, on the tsarist gibbets, in the pris- 
ons, on the chain-labor gangs. An im- 
mortal symbol of Polish-Russian broth- 
erhood is the deep friendship of Mickie- 
wicz, the greatest poet of the Polish 
people, and Pushkin, the greatest poet 
of the Russian people. This friend- 
ship found social and political echoes 
in the writing of these two great men. 
The Polish fighters for independence 
always pointed out, that without a free 
Russian people there cannot be an inde- 
pendent Poland, and the Russian revo- 
lutionaries declared with equal insist- 
ence, that without an independent Po- 
land there cannot be a free Russian 
people. Therefore the revolutionary 
government of Lenin was the first to 
recognize an independent Poland. Pre- 
mier Sikorski, after his talks with Stal- 
in, stated that this heir of Lenin has an 
excellent understanding of the Polish 
people and estimates correctly the polit- 
ical importance of a strong, independ- 
ent Poland. 

The Polish-Soviet pact signed July 
1941, brought general satisfaction 
among the Poles throughout the world. 
This was the opinion of responsible 
Polish leaders, this was the opinion ex- 
pressed in the free Polish press. Premier 
Sikorski, after his return from the 
USSR, declared that the overwhelming 
majority of Poles in Poland and in the 
Soviet Union enthusiastically approved 
of the Polish-Soviet pact. For the Po- 
lish-Soviet pact joins the two peoples in 
a common fight against a common ene- 
my—Hitlerism, the heir of tsarism. On 


(Left) Portrait of Pushkin, by V. S. Tronin. 
(Right) Meeting at the Monument of the 
great Polish poet Mickiewicz in Lvov, No- 
vember, 1939. 





the basis of the Polish-Soviet pact a 
Polish Army has been organized on So- 
viet soil. 

Nevertheless there have arisen cer- 
tain enemies of this pact. In protest 
against the signing of the Polish-Soviet 
pact three ministers resigned from Gen- 
eral Sikorski’s cabinet, the foreign min- 
ister, A. Zaleski, General Sosnkowski 
and Minister Sejda. However, follow- 
ing Sikorski’s return from Soviet Rus- 
sia, Sejda rejoined his cabinet. Some 
enemies of the Polish-Soviet pact have 
appeared among Polish circles in Lon- 
don. But these enemies of the Polish- 
Soviet pact are also enemies of the Po- 
lish Government in Exile. In their 
publications they attack both the Soviet 
Union and General Sikorski. They are 
made up of the promoters of Polish dis- 
unity, of the young Polish fascists. 
Their head is the Mr, Cat-Mackiewicz, 
open advocate in former times in Po- 
land of a German-Polish crusade 
against the Soviet Union. A similar 
opposition group is also to be found in 
the United States. Its leader is Mr. 
Matuszewski, former treasurer in one 
of Marshal Pilsudski’s cabinets, for- 
mer head columnist in the Warsaw 
government paper, Gazeta Polska. In 
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the clique around Matuszewski are to 
be found other former ministers of the 
period of Polish-German collaboration. 
A colleague of these oppositionists, for- 
mer Polish Premier Kozlowski, after 
he was freed from prison in Soviet 
Russia, and made an officer of the Po- 
lish Army in the USSR, betrayed the 
cause of Free Poland and fled to Ger- 
many. The Polish Military Court in 
Kuibyshev has sentenced him to death 
as a traitor to the Polish nation. 

Polish public opinion all over the 
world sharply condemns these enemies 
of Sikorski’s government, denouncing 
them as destroyers of national unity 
and enemies of the United Nations. Of 
the hundred odd periodicals of the Po- 
lish-American press only two have ex- 
pressed support of Matuszewski and 
his anti-Sikorski, anti-Soviet group. Re- 
cently the Association of Polish refu- 
gees, meeting in Chicago, passed a reso- 
lution condemning the position of this 
group on the Polish-Soviet pact. The 
resolution declared that the statements 
of Matuszewski and his followers pro- 
vides ‘‘a base for the shameful, treach- 
erous activity of Mr. Kozlowski, who 
is now a guest of the German people.” 

(Continued on page 32) 




















A NEW phase has been developing 
in the great conflict on the East- 
ern Front during the period since Red 
Army Day on February 23. To un- 
derstand it, it is necessary to go back 
to the first phase of the great winter 
offensive, which began on the morn- 
ing of December 7, with pushes against 
the shock-groups of the German Ar- 
mies threatening Leningrad, Moscow, 
and the Caucasus. 

Rostov had already been freed by 
Marshal Timoshenko’s attack at the 
end of November. General Merets- 
kov, striking at Tikhvin, rolled Gen- 
eral von Schmidt’s divisions back to 
the Volkhov line. General Zhukov, 
striking on both flanks and in the cen- 
ter of the Moscow Front, inflicted 
heavy defeats upon the Germans and 
pushed them from Kalinin and Tula. 
Then Timoshenko delivered his second 
blow, this time in the Kharkov sector. 
General Kozlov struck in eastern Cri- 
mea, easing the pressure on Sebastopol. 

In all, some 16 German Panzer divi- 
sions, 7 Motorized Infantry Divisions 
and some 27 Infantry Divisions were 


(Reading down) Red Cavalryman in ambush. 
Red Army infantry pursues the enemy. 








Abandoned German equipment on the road to Klin. 


THE ATTACK ON STRONG POINTS 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


defeated and pushed back. ‘The de- 
feated German generals included the 
highly touted Generals von Schmidt, 
von Strauss, Guderian and von Kleist. 

This first phase of the offensive may 
be said to have ended approximately 
around January 1. The ensuing sec- 
ond phase developed during the entire 
month of January and the first half of 
February. The Red Army began 
thrusting powerful wedges into the 
German lines. These wedges were 
later to be drawn around into pincers 
encircling cardinal strong points. 

Such a wedge was driven on the 
Leningrad Front by General Fediun- 
inski. It opened an avenue, ever so 
precarious, to the besieged city and pre- 
pared the isolation of Schlusselburg. 
General Kurochkin drove an enor- 
mous wedge into General Strauss’s 
lines and by the end of January Soviet 
troops had reached Kholm and the 
approaches to Velikie Luki, far west 
of the Smolensk longitude. 

General Boldin with the brilliant 
cooperation of General Belov’s Cav- 
alry Guards Corps, drove a power- 
ful wedge into Guderian’s lines north 
of Orel and reached Mossalsk, Kirov 
and Liudinovo on the southeastern ap- 
proaches to Smolensk. This wedge 
the Germans described as the “Yelnia 
salient,” thus themselves admitting 
still deeper penetration of their lines. 

Marshal Timoshenko drove a wedge 
into the German lines south of Khar- 
kov, capturing the important railroad 
junction of Lozovaya and advancing 
along the road to Poltava as far as 
Berestovaya, and bypassing Stalino in 
the Donbas. 

The third phase of the offensive— 
the encirclement and systematic under- 


mining of the German strongholds be- | 


gan roughly in mid-February and is 
in full swing now. The Germans 
adopted the rather desperate plan of 
fortifying several key-points as points 


d’appui for their breached and tat- 
tered front. These points were gar- 
risoned with the best shock troops 
available, and were ordered held to 
the last man. Such points were usual- 
ly fairly large cities with railroad junc- 
tions. Surrounding villages and groups 
of farm houses were transformed into 
bastions for these field fortresses. Areas 
as large as several hundred square miles 
with peripheries of more than fifty 
miles were mined, barb-wired and 
protected with cross-fire from guns, 
mortars, and machine-guns. 

There are probably some 150 such 
strong points between the front line 
of today and the Soviet border (count- 
ing the number of railroad junctions 
of importance) which are really en- 
trenched camps (camps retranchés). 
Some have already been captured by 
the Red Army, some are encircled, 
others are being encircled. 

On February 23, Dorogobuzh fell 
to the Red Army, which thereby took 
a long step toward pinching off the 
whole huge fortified area of Vyazma, 
which is the “navel” of the German 
central line. This was a sort of pen- 
dant to the earlier Soviet thrust from 
Beloy, south, after the Valdai break- 
through in late January. 

Two days later, on February 25, 
the encirclement of Staraya Russa by 
the troops of General Kurochkin was 
announced. Staraya Russa is the 
southern hinge of the entire Lenin- 
grad front; should the 16th German 
Army give it up (or be destroyed) 
there would be little to prevent a So- 
viet march to Lake Peipus—and a new 
Battle of the Ice, similar to that of 
Alexander Nevsky, exactly seven cen- 
turies ago (April 4, 1242). 

On March 5 another huge strong 
point—Yukhnov on the right flank of 
the Yelnia salient—fell to the Red 
Army. The German version was that 
they had “corrected” their front to a 
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depth of 44 miles, which gives an idea 
of the size of the strong point. 

On March 7 Novomoskovsk was 
captured by Timoshenko, bringing his 
troops near Dniepropetrovsk. 

Next day Sychevka fell to the Red 
Army completingthe isolationof Rzhev. 

Thus we see that the following Ger- 
man points d’appui are now under 
virtual siege and are being hammered 
by Soviet artillery and aviation: 
Schluesselburg, Staraya Russa, Rzhev, 
Vyazma (including Gzhatsk, which 
is part of the same system), Orel, 
Kharkov, Stalino and Taganrog. The 
oldest siege is that of Taganrog; the 
most recent seems to be Kharkov. In 
this sector Marshal Timoshenko has 
just achieved an important victory the 
scope of which can be judged by these 
losses inflicted upon the Germans: 

More than 10,000 men killed, 42 
tanks, 686 trucks and wagons, 260 
machine-guns and mortars, 2,000 rifles 
and pistols, 20,000 shells, over 3,000,- 
000 cartridges, 22,500 mines, 4,000 
hand grenades, 25 caches of tank and 

infantry mines, 27 radio stations, 19 
ammunition dumps, 12 clothing de- 
pots, 15 food depots. The number of 
blockhouses captured were forty-two. 

To this the following trophies should 
be added for the periods indicated: 

Between February 5 and March 8 
on the Kalinin Front (probably at 
Rzhev) the Germans lost close to 
50,000 men killed, 117 tanks, 314 ar- 
tillery guns, 209 mine-throwers, over 
900 machine-guns, over 3,500 rifles 
and a corresponding amount of other 
equipment. Air losses on the German 
side amounted to 277 planes. The 
inhabited places, liberated in this sec- 
tor, numbered 161. 

Between February 22 and March 
10 on the Northwestern Front (prob- 
ably at Staraya Russa) the Germans 
lost: Over 14,000 men killed, 157 
guns, over 400 machine-guns and mor- 
tars, over 1,000 automotive vehicles, 
12 radio stations and an enormous 
amount of other equipment. 

These are only three points of the 
huge front. 75,000 men killed means 
that some 225,000 were wounded, or 
a total of 300,000 Germans knocked 
out of the fight (the equivalent of six 
Army Corps). 

* 


HEN these lines reach the read- 
er the sun will be at its Spring 
Equinox. It is natural, therefore, to 
turn to the prospects of the Spring 
Offensive on the Eastern Front. Will 
it be Hitler’s offensive or will it con- 
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tinue to be the Red Army’s offensive? 









I would be the last to indulge in 
prophecies, but it would seem to me 
that the conflict might assume the as- 
pect of a huge “meeting engagement” 
or “counter-combat”’ ; that is, at a given 
moment the Soviet counter-offensive 
might meet the German counter-count- 
er-offensive moving out from behind 
the line of fortified strong points then 
held by the Germans. 

There is no doubt that the German 
Army is still a mighty force and that 
in this titanic struggle a certain amount 
of give and take is possible and even 
probable. But the balance of power will 
never be the same as in June, 1941. 

Firstly, the element of surprise 
which worked in favor of the Germans 
will never again be present. 

Secondly, the Red Army now has 
solved most of the mysteries of German 
armaments. The Red Army Museum 
in Moscow has on display practically 
every item of German equipment, tried 
and tested in labora- 
tory and _ proving- 
ground to see “what 
makes it tick.” 

Thirdly, the Ger- 
man Army is stripped 
of its reputation of 
invincibility and of 
the ensuing self-reli- 
ance. It knows now 
that there are things 
in this world that do 
not fold up when fac- 
ing it, but strike back. 

Fourthly, the Ger- 
man Army has lost 
several millions of 
its best contingents. 
The winter battles 
around strong points 
have cost it a lot in 
especially trained 
technicians, as such 
battles usually do. 
The Red Army has 
a much greater pool 
of first class human 
material. 

Fifthly, the over- 
strained German and 

European vassal in- 
dustry can _ hardly 
have produced dur- 
ing these last «six 
months armament 
stocks greater than 
that which equipped 
the German Army 
in June of last year. 


On the other 


hand, a fully mobilized Soviet industry, 
assisted by shipments from abroad, has 
built a reserve much more powerful 
than it was a year ago. 

Sixthly, the Red Army has had a 
chance to study at first hand all the 
tactical tricks of German summer of- 
fensive warfare, while Germany has 
been studying only Soviet winter offen- 
sive warfare. The advantage in this 
case is also on the Soviet side. During 
the winter the Red Army has doubt- 
less evolved new tricks for use in the 
summer and will have some surprises 
for the Germans. 

Such are the considerations which 
make the USSR look at the coming Ar- 
mageddon with complete confidence as 
far as the final outcome is concerned. 
It will be a matter of cost. The great- 
er the material help from abroad to the 
Red Army, the greater the scope of a 
second front, the closer that front to 
the heart of the Monstrosity—the less 
victory will cost to all investing in it. 
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A UNITED PEOPLE 
AT WAR 


(Above, left to right) |. First Lieutenant 
Polina Sedova, pilot of an ambulance 
train. 2. Leningrad workers learn methods 
of hand-to-hand fighting. 3. Editorial 
board of a wall newspaper on board a 
cutter of the Soviet navy discusses a new 
issue. 4. Building fortifications of an un- 
named city. 5. Moscow ARP watchers 
on guard. 
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(Right) Red Army men 
who have cleared the 
village of Prilepy, Smo- 
lensk region, of its Nazi 
occupiers, rebuild the 
home of a collective 
farm family. (Below, left 
to right) 1. Collective 
farmers donate wool 
and warm clothing to 
the Red Army. 2. Mos- 
cow workers drilling in 
one of the city's parks. 
3. Colleagues congratu- 
late miner Volkov, whose 
wireless operator son 
has been awarded the 
Order of the Red Banner. 















































A lecture 
at the 
Moscow 
State 
University. 


HE new Soviet. Encyclopedia, un- 
der the heading “Pedagogy,” states 
the aims of Soviet education as follows: 


Soviet pupils are trained to have a 
socialist attitude towards work and 
towards public property; they are taught 
discipline, honesty, truthfulness. Incul- 
cation of correct social behavior is one of 
the most important pedagogical tasks.... 
Pedagogy as a science ought to achieve 
a correct combination of the development 
of the intellectual power of youth to- 
gether with the development in them of 
the high moral qualities necessary for a 
member of a socialist society. 


A study of the curriculum* and 
methods of Soviet secondary schools 
shows what the educational depart- 
ments are doing to achieve these goals. 
I will limit myself to the curriculum 
of the period before the war, but the 
reader should see this only as a point 
reached in a process of continuous 
change, development and adjustments. 
Soviet education has been anything but 
static, being as dynamic as Soviet life 
itself. There is no space in this article 
to trace the course of the development. 
Here and there however, I will attempt 
to indicate, from the data available to 


us, how the schools have made adjust- 
*In previous articles (Soviet Russia Today, 
July and October 1941 issues), I dealt with the 


elementary schools and with the teaching of biol- 
ogy in the secondary schools. 
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THE SOVIET SCHOOL 


By BEATRICE KINKEAD 


Mrs. Kinkead concludes her series with a study of 
the curriculum and methods of Soviet secondary schools 


ments to the grim new factor of war. 

Before going into the secondary 
school program I wish to recall to my 
readers the following facts about Soviet 
general education. After pre-school 
training the child enters elementary 
school at the age of eight and continues 
for four years. At the age of twelve, 
depending upon whether he attends a 
seven year school or a ten year school, 
he is given three or six years of inter- 
mediate and high school. In the seven 
year school the three year intermediate 
course will correspond, roughly, to our 
junior high school. In the ten year 
school the last four years correspond 
roughly to our high schools, but pro- 


viding somewhat more advanced train- 
ing. 

Since it is the ten year school that 
is projected as the Soviet standard 
my article will deal with the last six 
years of the ten year school. 


The Sciences 


Mathematics is studied during these 
entire six years. In the first year as 
many as six hours a week are devoted 
to it and in the remaining five years 
it is alloted five hours a week. The 
following chart will show the time 
devoted to each of the branches of the 
subject: 
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In the sixth and final year there is 
a general review of the subject. Some 
study is given to the history of mathe- 
matics. New work includes Vector 
analysis, “imaginary operators,” and 
study of Moivre’s Theorem. In this 


grade the student receives the imme- 
diate preparation necessary for the 
study of calculus and other advanced 
mathematics in the university. 

In the teaching of mathematics, es- 
vecially in the periods devoted to the 
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accounts of its historical development, 
the social reflections contained in this 
science are pointed out. 

In mathematics, as in all other 
sciences, fertile new ideas have always 
made their way with great difficulty, and 
have had to overcome the stubborn re- 
sistance of obscurantist reaction. This 
struggle, in the majority of cases, is a 
reflection of and sometimes one of the 
actual fronts of the struggle between 
the progressive and reactionary social 
tendencies. ... A striking example of this 
is to be seen in contemporary Germany 
where the most advanced teaching of 
contemporary mathematics is persecuted 
as “Jewish-Marxist” heresy in contrast 
to the situation in the Soviet Union 
where unlimited freedom of scientific 
investigation has brought about an un- 
surpassed blossoming of mathematical 
creativeness. (TJeacher’s Manual is- 
sued by the Commissariat of Education 
of the Russian Soviet Republic, 1938). 

Since we hear that students are 
now being taught to read maps, use 
compasses, take measurements, make 
and follow plans, we may assume that 
during the war the accents, in mathe- 
matics teaching, are placed on studies 
useful in this work. 

Physics is begun as a formal study 
in the second year and continued 
through the remainder of the inter- 
mediate school course. It takes up 
78 hours in the second year, 117 hours 
in each of the third and fourth years, 
78 hours in the fifth year and 117 
hours again in the sixth year. In the 
five years that physics is studied the 
first and second years are devoted to 
general exposition and laboratory work. 
Work with formulas and on the theo- 
retical aspects of the sciences are taken 
up in the remaining three years and are 
timed in with the students’ advance 
in mathematics, the two subjects being 
given a certain amount of deliberate 
correlation. Laboratory work con- 
tinues throughout. As in other subjects 
the history of the science is treated 
and an understanding is given of the 
place of physical phenomena in the 
dialectical materialist world outlook. 
A sense of the continuity and advance 
of the science is achieved through 
study of contemporary discoveries and 
their application in industrial and 
scientific techniques. 

In the study of optics, in the physics 
course, special attention during the war 
days is being given to the use of optical 
instruments for emergency communi- 
cations. Similarly the physical laws 
governing the forces used in machinery 
and electrical and telegraphic instru- 
ments are studied with a view to direct 
application. Many youngsters, in the 
areas scourged by the war, have been 
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enabled to make valuable contributions 
because of this emphasis in their studies. 

In close correlation with the course 
in physics a course in astronomy is 
given in the final year. The aims of 
this course are: 


To give an understanding of the con- 
temporary knowledge of astronomical 
science about the movements, composi- 
tion and processes of development of the 
heavenly bodies and to arm pupils with 
an anti-mystical, dialectical-materialistic 
outlook. 

Chemistry is taken up in the last 
four years of the school course. For 
three years of the four it is given 78 
hours, in each, and 117 hours in the 
final year. ‘The study of chemistry, 
according to an official handbook, has 
the following aims: 
function as preparation for students 
intending to pursue advanced. studies 
in the natural sciences, to further the 
student’s comprehension of the proces- 
ses of nature; to help him to a compre- 
hension of the country’s chemical in- 
dustry and its interconnections with 
the national defense; to aid him in de- 
veloping a realistic and anti-supernatu- 
ral attitude toward life; and to develop 
a love of his Socialist fatherland 
through a study of national achieve- 
ment in this science. 

During the first two of the four 
years devoted to chemistry, group 
laboratory work is done. In the last 
two years laboratory work is increas- 
ingly individualized in order to train 
students for independent research. In 
chemistry particularly, though similar 
activities are carried on in all subjects, 
it is the teacher’s responsibility to en- 
courage and foster extra-curricular 
interest in the science by stimulating 
the organization and. activities of 
“chemistry clubs,” both to broaden 
and intensify the work of talented and 
interested students. Another feature 
of the study of chemistry during these 
years is that the subject is constantly 
given practical reality by frequent visits 
to chemical plants, thereby varying 
theoretical laboratory work with ob- 
servation of and work on industrial 
chemical processes. 

Such activities, which are carried 
on in other subjects, are characteristic 
of the Soviet school which seeks to in- 
tegrate itself more consciously and 
directly with the daily life of its com- 
munity than the schools of any other 
country. 

The wartime turn of chemistry has 
been in the study of gas and fire-bomb 
protection. How effective the training 
is may be shown by this incident. A 
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fire-fighting crew of ten youngsters 
took care of over 150 fire bombs that 
fell on a children’s camp near Moscow. 
Every bomb was put out before it did 
any serious damage. 


The Humanities 


Though so large a part of the study 
program of the six grades is allotted 
to the sciences it must not be assumed 
that the humanities are neglected. It 
is true that the dead languages, Greek 
and Latin, are not given. They are 
reserved as university courses for stu- 
dents specializing in linguistics, archae- 
ology and other fields where facility 
in these languages is required. But 
literature, foreign languages, and his- 
tory are given as much time and atten- 
tion as the sciences. In fact the study 
of the Russian language and literature, 
which would correspond to the English 
courses in our system, is given more 
time than any other single subject, 
as many as ten hours a week in rural 
schools, and eight hours a week in city 
schools, during the first year of inter- 
mediate schooling. 

Grammar, punctuation and spelling 
are continued through the third year. 
They are not taken up as separate 
subjects but as part of the literary 
studies. The authors read during the 
first three years range from Krylov, 
the classic Russian fabulist, through 
the Russian masters, to the moderns, 
the poetry, including Mayakovsky and 
Bagritsky and the Caucasian folk poet 
Suleiman Stalsky in Russian transla- 
tion. Two notable features of the 
teaching of literature may be pointed 
out, one, the success in developing an 
interest and taste for poetry which 
elsewhere baffled literature teachers are 
almost ready to give up as dead; the 
other, the great amount of supplement- 
ary reading recommended and done. 
The supplementary reading includes 
many writers of other lands, among 
the English and American writers 
being Defoe, Kipling, Jack London, 
Stevenson, Wells, Dickens, Longfel- 
low, Scott. 

In a multi-national country like 
the USSR the language situation, at 
some points, becomes complex. From 
elementary school through the univer- 
sities, education is conducted in the 
language of the locality, except where 
there is a lack of trained teaching 
personnel to staff the higher school. 
In the latter case the teaching is done 
in Russian. In schools where it is 
not the native language Russian is 
taught as a second language. This 
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is further complicated among minor 
nationalities located in non-Russian 
Union Republics. A Ukrainian Jewish 
child, for example, may be sent to a 
Yiddish school—(or to a Ukrainian 
or Russian school). If he begins in a 
Yiddish school he will take up Ukrain- 
ian at about the age of ten and Russian 
a year or two later. After these he 
will take up a foreign language, as 
required. Because of the fact that 
Russian is the necessary common lan- 
guage of the multi-national Soviet 
Union, it is the second language of 
schools in the non-Russian Soviet areas. 


In the fourth, fifth and sixth year 
emphasis is placed on the history of 
literature and its reflections of social 
movements. However, to guard against 
any narrow and schematic presentation 
of literature as viewed from the dia- 
lectical-materialistic outlook, teachers 

re constantly and emphatically warned 

against over-emphasis of the sociolo- 
gical to the neglect of the esthetic and 
psychological aspects of literature. The 
authors studied during the fourth, 
fifth and sixth year include the works 
of the great Russian literary critics. 
The recommended supplementary read- 
ing is very extensive and attention is 
given, in the reading of the many 
foreign writers, to those who show 
reciprocal influences with Russian 
masters. 


History 


Started in the last two years of 
elementary school the study of history 
is carried through the entire six years 
of intermediate school. The subject 
is divided up into the customary three 
time periods—Ancient History, given 
in the first year and a half, Medieval 
History, in the following year and a 
half and Modern History, studied all 
through the remaining three years. 

Ancient History begins with the 
contributions of biology and anthropo- 
logy to the knowledge of human his- 
tory. It traces what is known of the 
process of human evolution and the 
earliest structures of human society, 
and follows their development through 
primitive communism and the changes 
produced by the introduction of agri- 
culture, the domestication of animals 
and the spread of the slave system of 
production. It studies cultures and 
state organizations founded on the slave 
system of production, chiefly ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Medieval History begins with the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. As 
studied in the Soviet schools it is not 
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restricted to the European peoples but 
coordinated with analogous or con- 
flicting, but in one way or another, 
and to a larger or smaller extent, 
complementary social systems in other 
parts of the world. There is no inten- 
tion, of course, to present these vast 
periods of human history in detail; the 
intention is rather to show the inter- 
action of human societies and the 
constant reflection in their develop- 
ment, of the conflict between the rulers 
and the subjugated. At the same 
time, as in the study of literature, the 
teacher is kept on constant guard 
against abstractions; against ignoring 
the role of the individual in history; 
against forgetting that nothing is more 
fascinating than the story of man; 
and that to fail to make it so is to fail 
as a teacher. 


In the fourth and fifth year two 
history courses are given: general 
Modern History, continuing the course 
given in the first three years, and the 
history of the territory occupied by 
the Soviet people. In the latter course, 
there is a division into two main 
periods, the first ranging from the 
earliest appearance of human society 
on these territories to the 10th century 
and covered in the fourth year; the 
other, covered in the fifth year, deals 
with the period of feudalism in these 
territories, ending with the abolition 
of serfdom in 1861, and the subsequent 
rise of capitalism and the emergence 
of the proletariat. 

Modern History, taken during the 
fourth and fifth year, covers the period 
from the French Revolution to the end 
of the World War of 1914-1918. This 
period is again divided in two, the first 
concluding with 1870, the year of the 
Paris Commune. This period is defined 
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in the Conspectus for a Textbook on 
Modern History by Stalin, Kirov and 
Zhdanov, as “‘the period of the victory 
and stabilization of capitalism in the 
advanced countries,” and its guiding 
motif is that: 

The French and every other bourgeois 
revolution, while freeing the people from 
the fetters of feudalism and absolutism, 
laid on them other chains, the chains of 
capitalism and bourgeois democracy, 
whereas the Socialist revolution in Russia 
burst every fetter and freed the people 
from every form of exploitation. 


The second period, covered during 
the fifth year, runs from the Paris 
Commune ‘down to and including the 
World War of 1914-18 and the Octo- 
ber Revolution. It is described as 
follows in the Conspectus: 

The period of the beginning of the 
downfall of capitalism, starting with the 
first blow delivered by the Paris Com- 
mune in 1871; the period of the trans- 
formation of old “free” capitalism into 
imperialism and the overthrow of capi- 
talism in the USSR, opening up a new 
era in the history of humanity. 

The second period of Modern His- 
tory studied during the sixth year, in- 
cludes the events described in the Pro- 
gram of Secondary Schools of the 
Commissariat of Education as “the 
most important in the history of our 
country and of all humanity.” It is 
divided into three sections: (1) from 
the eve of the first Russian Revolution 
of 1905 to the successful bourgeois 
democratic revolution of February 
1917; (2) from April 1917 to the 
beginning of 1918, the period of the 
transformation of the bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution into the October So- 
cialist revolution; (3) from 1918 to 
the present, covering the defense of 
the Revolution during intervention and 
civil war, the founding of the Soviet 

“building of a Socialist 
society in the USSR. 


This victory is recorded 
in the great Stalin Con- 
stitution. At present the 
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Hunters from the Soviet Far East with a captured Ussuri tiger. 


HEY arrived while the great bat- 

tle for Moscow was at its height. 
The wailing strains of the Song of Yer- 
mak were still lingering when the train 
came to a halt. Men in quilted suits 
piled out of the cars. The Muscovites 
watched these Siberians washing with 
icy water outside, and rubbing them- 
selves with snow. ‘You've got mild 
weather here,” they said. ‘““True, snow 
is cold, but it keeps one youthful 
and bold. Come on, rub yourself 
with snow. It’s a sure protection 
against freezing.” 

That night the tangy Siberian accent 
was heard on roads west of Moscow. 
Straight from the march they struck 
at the Germans, the dry snow crackling 
under skis brought from their native 
taiga. 

At first the Siberian seems slow 
moving, but watch him in battle! 
There’s no one to match him in speed, 
persistence, fierceness and spirit. Facing 
danger he is in his own element. Then 
nothing can divert his attention from 
his goal. 

That tangy Siberian accent was heard 
past Kubinka; it resounded near Volo- 
kolamsk where Siberian artillerymen 
wrecked German fortifications; it rang 
through the air around Narafominsk 
and Ruza, and past Mozhaisk and 
moved on westward. The Germans 
quickly learned, on their hides, of the 
arrival of the Siberians. 

On one occasion thirty-two scouts 
commanded by Junior Lieutenant 
Karepin marched three days and nights 
through forests to reach German 
division headquarters. Karepin, a scout 
of rare talent and ingenuity, with a 
passion for hand-to-hand fighting, had 
the reputation of “Master Noise- 
maker.” 

“When he marches forward he is 
like a fox; not a snowflake moves 
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underfoot,” said his men. “But when 
he returns he is like a bear crashing 
through the woods. He raises such a 
racket that the Germans grow deaf.” 

For three days and nights Karepin 
battled his way towards the point where 
he expected to find the headquarters 
of the German division. During the 
three days he wiped out German pat- 
rols, evaded pursuit, and finally broke 
into the headquarters with hand gre- 
nades. The sentinels scattered. While 
still fighting the men hastily packed 
the enemy staff documents into seven 
briefcases and a valise. With this 
luggage they fought a three-day rear 
guard action, all the way back. En- 
route they blew up a bridge. 

Senior Sergeant Kudashkin with two 
men was detailed to bring back a 
“tongue” (a war prisoner for question- 
ing). These Germans were in a 
fortified position on a river bank. 
Kudashkin with his men were on the 
opposite bank. The enemy position 
was a dugout protected by a machine 
gun nearby. The German sentry was 
jigging to keep warm. 

“Let’s finish this one on the spot,” 
said Kudashkin, ‘when the second one 
crawls out of the dugout we will lay 
him low too—there are probably no 
less than three of them here. As for 
the third one we will knock him off 
his feet and carry him off. He'll be 
the ‘tongue’.” 

Kudashkin and his men went into 
action. They killed the sentry without 
making a sound. The second also was 
quietly disposed of. The third was 
swept off his feet, as planned. But as 
they turned back with him, a fourth 
German jumped from the dugout, 
manned the machine gun and opened 
fire. Kudashkin was wounded in the 
left elbow. The men immediately 
dug into the snow. From their burrow 
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they noticed five Germans approaching 
from the rear. 

“Let’s get these too,” said Kudashkin. 
“T will attack the man in front, you the 


second and third. We'll see about 
the others after that.” 

The first three Germans were killed 
The two survivors dropped to the 
ground and then took to their heels. 
“Halt,” cried Kudashkin, “Surrender!” 
The Germans raised their hands. The 
scouts took them to Red Army head- 
quarters. There, while waiting for 
his wound to be bandaged, Kudashkin 
remembered the machine gunner who 
had given him the wound. The thought 
of this set his blood boiling. 

“T can’t let that vermin alone.” He 
told two men with him, “Let’s go 
back and send him to je 

Without waiting for his wound to 
be bandaged Kudashkin returned to 
the river. Taking aim he pulled the 
trigger. 

“Now that one will no _ longer 
trample Russian snow. Let’s go.” 
“Comrade Sergeant, you have to be 
bandaged,” said the men. But Kudash- 
kin was carried away by the excite- 
men of battle. Siberian hunter that he 
was, he could not leave the trail. 

“Why go back? Why not take the 
machine gun? I will not leave a ma- 
chine gun to the reptiles, not even to 
a dead one!” 


Kudashkin 





with his men began to 
crawl across the river ice. But that 
machine gun was not alone. As the 
scouts crept onto the open ice two 
neighboring machine guns opened fire. 

“Back,” Kudashkin hissed furious- 
ly. “It didn’t work.” 

Returning with three “tongues,” 
after killing six enemies, the Siberian, 
Kudashkin, was dissatisfied with him- 
self. In his opinion the job had not 
been done properly. 
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Following is the complete official text 
of the Order of the Day issued on Red 
Army Day, February 23, by Joseph 
Stalin, People’s Commissar of De- 
fense and Chairman of the State De- 
fense Committee of the U. 8. 8. R. 


OMRADES, Red Army and Red 

Navy Men, commanders and polit- 

ical workers, guerrillas—menand women: 

The peoples of our country celebrate the 24th anniversary 

of the Red Army in stern days of patriotic war against fascist 

Germany, which is insolently and basely encroaching upon the 
life and freedom of our motherland. 

Along a tremendous front, from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea, Red Army and Red Navy men are fighting fierce 
battles to drive the German fascist invaders from our country 
and safeguard the honor and independence of our motherland. 

It is not the first time that the Red Army has had to 
defend our native land from enemy attack. The Red Army 
was created 24 years ago to fight the troops of foreign inter- 
ventionist invaders, who strove to dismember our country 
and destroy its independence. 

Young detachments of the Red Army—which was taking 
part in a war for the first time—inflicted utter defeat on 
the German invaders at Pskov and Narva on February 23, 
1918. For this reason the day of February 23, 1918, was 
proclaimed the birthday of the Red Army. 

After that the Red Army grew and gained strength in the 
struggle against the foreign interventionist invaders. It safe- 
guarded our native land in battles with the German invaders 
in 1918 and drove them from the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
It protected our native land in battles with foreign troops 
of the Entente from 1918 to 1921 and drove them from our 
country. 

The defeat of the foreign interventionist invaders in time 
of Civil War secured to the peoples of the Soviet Union a 
lasting peace and the possibility of peaceful constructive work. 
A socialist industry and a collective agriculture grew up in our 
country. Science and culture flourished. The friendship 
of the peoples of our native land grew strong. 

But the Soviet people never forgot the possibility that our 
enemies might make a fresh attack on our country. Therefore, 
simultaneously with the development of industry and agricul- 
ture, science and culture, the military strength of the Soviet 
Union grew also. Certain questers after foreign lands have 
felt this strength on their own hides. The much advertised 
German fascist army is feeling it now. 

Eight months ago fascist Germany treacherously attacked 
our country, crudely violating a treaty of non-aggression. 
The enemy expected that at the very first blow the Red Army 
would be routed and would lose the ability to resist. But 
the enemy badly miscalculated. He did not realize the power 
of the Red Army, did not realize the strength of the Soviet 
rear, did not realize the determination of our country’s 
peoples to win, did not realize the unreliability of fascist 
Germany’s European rear, and lastly did not realize the 
internal weakness of fascist Germany and its army. 

In the first months of the war, as a result of the unexpected- 
ness and suddenness of the German fascist attack, the Red 
Army was forced to retreat and evacuate part of our territory. 
But, while retreating, it wore down the enemy forces and 
dealt them heavy blows., Neither the Red Army men nor the 
peoples of our country doubted that this retreat was tempo- 
rary, that the enemy would be checked and then defeated. 

As the war progressed, the Red Army accumulated fresh, 
vital strength. .It was reinforced with men and equipment. 
It received fresh reserve divisions to assist it. There came a 


time when the Red Army was able to take the offensive in the ° 


principal sectors of the tremendous front. Within a short 
time the Red Army dealt the German fascist troops one blow 
after another—at Rostov-on-Don and Tikhvin, in the Crimea 
and at Moscow. 
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In the violent battles at Moscow it defeated the German 
fascist troops which threatened to encircle the Soviet capital. 
The Red Army threw the enemy back from Moscow and con- 
tinues to push him westward. The Moscow and Tula Re- 
gions have been completely freed from the German invaders, 
as have dozens of towns and hundreds of villages in other 
regions temporarily seized by the enemy. 

Now the Germans no longer possess the military advantage 
which they had in the first months of the war by virtue of 
their treacherous and sudden attack. The momentum of 
unexpectedness and suddenness which constituted the re- 
serve strength of the German fascist troops has been fully 
spent. 

Thus, the inequality in the conditions under which the war 
is conducted, created by the suddenness of the German fascist 
attack, has been eliminated. Henceforward the issue of 
the war will not be decided by such a secondary factor as 
suddenness, but by such constantly operating factors as the 
strength of the rear, the morale of the army, the quantity 
and quality of the divisions, the armament of the army, the 
organizational abilities of the army commanders. 

One circumstance should be noted in this connection: no 
sooner did the German arsenal lose the weapon of suddenness 
than the German army was confronted with catastrophe. 

The German fascists consider their army invincible, assert- 
ing that man for man it can undoubtedly defeat the Red 
Army. At present the Red Army and the German fascist 
army are fighting on equal terms, man for man. Moreover, 
the German fascist army is directly supported at the front 
by the troops of Italy, Rumania and Finland. The Red 
Army so far has no such support. And what happens? The 
much lauded German army is suffering defeat, while the Red 
Army is scoring important victories, 

Falling back westward under the powerful blows of the Red 
Army, the German troops are suffering tremendous losses 
in manpower and equipment. They are clinging to every 
fold of ground to postpone the day of their utter defeat. But 
the enemy’s efforts are in vain. 

The initiative is now in our hands, and the efforts of 
Hitler’s loose and rusty machine cannot check the Red Army’s 
onslaught. The day is not distant when the Red Army’s 
powerful blows will drive the enemy from Leningrad, clear 
him from the towns and villages of Byelo-Russia and the 
Ukraine, from Lithuania and Latvia, from Estonia and 
Karelia, will free Soviet Crimea, and the red banners will 
again fly victoriously over the whole Soviet land. 

It would, however, be unpardonably nearsighted to rest 
content with the success achieved and to believe that we have 
already finished with the German troops. This would be 
empty boasting and conceit unworthy of the Soviet people. 
It must not be forgotten that there are still many difficulties 
ahead. 

The enemy is suffering defeat, but he has not yet been 
routed, and still less finished off. He will exert the last 
remnants of his strength to attain success. And the more 
defeats he suffers, the more furious he will become. 

It is therefore necessary that the training of reserves to 
assist the front should not relax in our country for a single 
minute. 

It is necessary that fresh army units should go to the 
front one after another to forge victory over the bestial enemy. 

It is necessary that our industry, especially our war industry, 
should work with redoubled vigor. 

It is necessary that the front should receive daily increasing 
quantities of tanks, planes, guns, trench mortars, machine- 
guns, rifles, automatic rifles and ammunition. 

This is one of the Red Army’s main sources of strength 
and might. But it is not the Red Army’s only source of 
strength. The Red Army’s strength lies above all in the fact 
that it is not waging a predatory, imperialist war, but a 
patriotic war, a war of liberation, a just war. 

The Red Army’s task is to free our Soviet territory from 
the German invaders, to free from the yoke of the German 
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invaders the residents of our villages and towns, who were 
free and lived like human beings before the war and now 
are oppressed and suffer pillage, ruin and famine, and lastly 
to free our women from the disgrace and outrage to which 
they are subjected by the German fascist fiends. What could 
be nobler and loftier than this task? 

No single German soldier can say that he. is waging a just 
war, because he cannot fail to see that he is forced to fight 
in order to plunder and oppress other peoples. The German 
soldier lacks a lofty, noble aim in the war which could inspire 
him and in which he could take pride. On the contrary, the 
Red Army man can proudly say that he is waging a just war, 
a war for liberation, a war for the freedom and independence 
of his motherland. 

The Red Army pursues a noble and lofty war aim, which 
inspires it to heroic feats. This, properly speaking, explains 
why the patriotic war brings forward thousands of heroes 
and heroines in our country, ready to face death for the 
freedom of their motherland. This is a source of strength 
to the Red Army. ‘This is also a source of weakness to the 
German fascist army. 

Occasionally the foreign press engages in prattle to the 
effect that the Red Army’s aim is to exterminate the German 
people and destroy the German State. This is, of course, 
a stupid lie and a witless slander against the Red Army. The 
Red Army has not and cannot have such idiotic aims. The 
Red Army’s aim is to drive out the German occupants from 
our country and liberate Soviet soil from the German fascist 
invaders. 


It is very likely that the war for liberation of the Soviet 
land will result in ousting or destroying Hitler’s clique. We 
should welcome such an outcome. But it would be ridiculous 
to identify Hitler’s clique with the German people and the 
German State. History shows that Hitlers come and go, 
but the German people and the German State remain. 

Lastly, the strength of the Red Army lies in the fact 
that it does not and cannot entertain racial hatred for other 
peoples, including the German people, that it has been brought 
up in the spirit of the equality of all peoples and races, in 
the spirit of respect for the rights of other peoples. 

The Germans’ racial theory and their practice of racial 
hatred have brought about a situation in which all freedom- 
loving peoples have become enemies of fascist Germany. The 
theory of race equality in the USSR and the practice of re- 
spect for the rights of other peoples have brought about a situ- 
ation in which all freedom-loving peoples have become friends 
of the Soviet Union. This is a source of strength to the Red 
Army. This is also a source of weakness to the German 
fascist army. 

Sometimes the foreign press engages in prattle to the effect 
that the Soviet people hate the Germans just because they 
are Germans, that the Red Army exterminates German 
soldiers just because they are Germans, because it hates every- 
thing German, and that therefore the Red Army does not 
take German soldiers prisoner. 

This is, of course, a similar stupid lie and witless slander 
against the Red Army. The Red Army is free of feelings 
of racial hatred. It is free of such humiliating feelings because 
it has been brought up in the spirit of racial equality and 
respect for the rights of other peoples. Besides, one should 
not forget that in our country any manifestation of racial 
hatred is punished by law. 

Certainly the Red Army must annihilate the German fascist 
occupants, since they wish to enslave our motherland, and 
when, being surrounded by our troops, they refuse to lay down 
their arms and surrender. The Red Army annihilates them 
not because of their German origin but because they wish 
to enslave our motherland. The Red Army, like the army 
of any other people, is entitled and bound to annihilate the 
enslavers of its motherland, irrespective of their national 
origin. ; 

Recently the German garrisons stationed in Kalinin, Klin, 
Sukhinichi, Andreapol and Toropets were surrounded by our 
troops, who offered to let them surrender and promised to 
spare their lives. The German garrisons refused to lay down 
their arms and surrender. It is clear that they had to be 
driven out by force, and not a few Germans were killed. 
War is war. ; 
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The Red Army takes the German soldiers and officers 
prisoner if they surrender, and. spares their lives. The Red 
Army annihilates German soldiers and officers if they refuse 
to lay down their arms and when they attempt, arms in hand, 
to enslave our motherland. Recall the words of the great 
Russian writer, Maxim Gorky: “If the enemy does not sur- 
render, he is annihilated.” 

Comrades, Red Army and’ Red Navy men, commanders 
and political workers, guerrillas—men and women: 

I congratulate you on the 24th anniversary of the Red 
Army. I wish you complete victory over the German fascist 
invaders. 

Long live the Red Army and Navy! 

Long live the guerrillas, men and women! 

Long live our glorious motherland, its freedom and in- 
dependence! 

Long live the great party of the Bolsheviks, leading us 
to victory! 

Long live the invincible banner of great Lenin! 

Under Lenin’s banner, onward to defeat the German 
fascist invaders! 

(Signed) People’s Commissar of Defense 
STALIN 


MAXIM LITVINOV’S 
ADDRESS 


Full text of the speech of Maxim M. Litvinov, A mbassa- 
dor of the USSR, before the Overseas Press Club, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, and a nationwide radio 
audience, on February 26 


T is with extreme satisfaction that I find myself here in 

your club, among whose members I recognize so many 
people whom I met at various periods in the development of 
international life. I confess that I wondered at first whether 
I should find myself saying anything tonight which would be 
at variance with what many of you present have heard from 
my lips in former times. I do not think so, for I cannot re- 
member that I ever said a word in public that I would now 
like to unsay. Indeed, I regard my present mission as but a 
continuance of my former work. All that we are now doing 
and saying has the sole aim of restoring peace and creating 
conditions to make it as solid and durable as possible, and 
formerly our care was for the preservation of peace, the pre- 
vention of its violation. I cannot remember a single one of my 
public addresses at international forums not concerned with 
the preservation of peace. We might perhaps reproach our- 
selves with not having been still more energetic, still more 
persuasive, if experience had not shown that there exist 
deep-rooted prejudices and false conceptions too strong to 
be dispelled by the most perfect logic, and only to be over- 
thrown by reality, a reality sometimes unfortunately very 
stern. 

Talks about peace are nothing to boast about. Every 
country, every government, every statesman has paid lip 
service to peace. But not all this tribute has been sincere, 
not all who paid it really saw the impending danger to peace, 
not all believed that when war broke out its flames would 
spread to all countries, to all parts of the world. We in 
the Soviet Union realized, the moment Nazism and Hitlerism 
appeared on the political arena, that this meant war, war 
total and universal, war not halting before any frontiers, 
land or sea. Unlike some other people we did not believe Hitler 
when he defiled the name of peace, when he traded in appease- 
ment, but we did believe him when he spoke of war, of 
aggression, of the enslavement of other nations, of world 
domination. We did believe him when he mocked at inter- 
national obligations, international ethics, when he extolled 
lies and false propaganda, thereby inviting us to disbelieve 
all his assurances, promises and undertakings. And so we 
appealed for the alliance of all peace-loving countries in a 
powerful, common effort for the aversion of this catastrophe. 

I will not dwell here on the many and varied proposals 
we made during the period between 1933 and 1939. We 
still believe that, if these proposals had met with adequate 
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response from other countries, the tragedy humanity is now 
living through would have been averted. 

Current events are proving that the Soviet Government 
is entitled to claim credit, not so much for advocating col- 
lective security and international solidarity in the face of 
common danger, as for the measures it adopted at the same 
time to be in a position to fulfill the international obligations 
it was prepared to undertake. The Soviet Government knew 
that Hitler was not to be impressed by mere international 
declarations, pacts, mutual aid treaties, mutual guaranties, 
and all that, till he was convinced that these documents were 
backed by material forces. The course of military events 
has already shown that we really did prepare these material 
forces. 

If we had limited ourselves to talking about peace, and 
had not at the same time prepared for an alternative in the 
event of these talks proving fruitless, our army, however 
numerous it might be, could never have resisted the onrush 
of the Nazi hordes and Hitler’s monstrous war-machine. 
And if we had not put up the necessary fight, Hitler would 
have been the big boss and would have added the vast riches 
of our country to his other big conquests. And then, it is 
most likely that the United Nations, every one of them, would 
have had a poor chance to escape defeat. We may therefore 
claim, with pardonable pride, that by our preparedness we 
have done yeoman service not only for ourselves, but for all 
other peace-loving countries. 

Admiration is frequently expressed for the fighting qualities 
and heroism of the Red Army. This admiration is thoroughly 
deserved, and the history of that heroism is still to.be written 
—the history of an army compelled by a surprise attack of 
an enemy of superior strength to retreat for six months, but, 
with extraordinary tenacity, defending every foot of soil, 
every homestead, every hillock, town and river, and inflicting 
upon the enemy enormous losses, thus destroying that fighting 
spirit which continuous advances, and the occupation of ter- 
ritory, usually creates in an army—stopping him finally at 
the very gates of Moscow, Leningrad, Rostov and the Cau- 
casus—and then going over to the offensive and hurling him 
back. 

And yet, though we have had considerable victories at the 
front of late, we must not overestimate their significance. 
The enemy’s power has been shaken, but he is far from being 
beaten. Disintegration has set in in his army, and at home the 
elements of decay are apparent, but there is still a long way 
to go before he is defeated, before his people rise against him. 
He is still doing successful rearguard fighting and will not 
give up his positions without stubborn resistance. Hitler 
is massing fresh forces (true, they may be his last reserves). 
He is endeavoring to squeeze his involuntary “allies” dry 
of all that has fighting capacity in Hungary, in Rumania, 
in Bulgaria, in Slovakia, and elsewhere, and hurl them at 
the eastern front. 

He is preparing for a spring offensive, and he thoroughly 
understands the importance of the eastern campaign, which 
should settle not merely his own fate, but also that of the 
whole Axis. He knows that either he will win this campaign, 
and win all, or he will lose it and lose all. We should like 
our Allies and friends to see this as clearly as Hitler does, 
and to act accordingly. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t for a moment mean to say 
that all the Allies should concentrate their attention on our 
front to the detriment of other fronts. I fully understand the 
interdependence of all the fronts. If for instance our British 
Allies were to interrupt or relax their campaign in Libya, 
thus liberating some of the German and Italian divisions 
now in action there, these latter would immediately be trans- 
ferred to the eastern front. We are therefore interested 
to see the Libyan campaign go full steam ahead. The same 
may be said also of other fronts. 

But identical quantities of armed forces and identical sorts 
of arms are not required on all fronts. It is quite legitimate 
to desire that the forces which cannot be used on one front 


should not be kept in idleness and inaction, but should be ° 


sent where they could be used. Next spring, on the eastern 
theater of military activities, which must certainly be con- 
sidered the most important, the struggle with Hitler will 
reach its peak, and we should like to have the utmost possible 
aid by then. We should like all the forces of the Allies to be 
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put into action by then, and that, by then, there should be no 
idle armies, immobile navies, immobile air fleets. This applies 
also to military materials, which should be sent to the places 
where they are most needed. We have wrested the initiative 
from the German command, which in modern warfare is 
of the utmost importance. It would be deplorable if we were 
to lose this initiative for lack of adequate and timely support. 
We are proud that it has fallen to our lot to smash Hitler’s 
war machine but we by no means insist on exclusive rights. 
We are quite prepared to let others have a share in our pride. 

I am sure you will not find it strange that I, a diplomatic 
representative, speak of nothing but military matters. It 
is obvious that at a time when all but a few countries which 
are the instigators of war, and a handful of neutrals, are 
to a greater or less extent united in the common struggle 
against the aggressors, there is not much scope for a diplomat 
to talk about international relations. And so we diplomats 
may be forgiven if we sometimes over-step the limits of our 
profession and make incursions into strategy, if only as 
amateurs. I will therefore venture to present a few more 
strategical considerations, but they will be entirely personal. 
It seems to me that events are shaping in such a way that 
soon there will be no more fronts outside Europe along which 
decisive battles or even offensive operations of any sort will 
be possible—at any rate for a long time to come, till new 
considerable forces have matured in the U.S.A. But offensive 
operations of a decisive nature will be possible in Europe, 
and that against Public Enemy Number One. ! 

It is obvious that to deal Hitler a knock-out blow would 
mean to smash the Axis, and greatly to simplify all the other 
problems confronting the United Nations so that their solution 
would take much less time and trouble. 

But how is this to be brought about? I have already 
mentioned the increased activity which is inevitable on the 
Soviet-German front and the desirability of the Red Army 
receiving by then the utmost possible aid. Now this aid, with 
the best will in the world, is strictly limited by transport and 
other difficulties. Is there then no other way of increasing 
the chances of overpowering Hitler? Let us turn to Hitler 
for an authoritative answer to this question. 

He has made it quite clear in his writings that the only 
thing which inspires him with fear, doubt and self-distrust 
is the possibility of having to fight on two fronts. It is 
common knowledge that all his diplomacy, from_the moment 
he came into power, has been concentrated on eliminating 
this possibility. His determined opposition to collective se- 
curity, his tirades against the bogey of Bolshevism, his so- 
called anti-Comintern pact, his indefatigable endeavors to 
prevent close relations between the Soviet Union and the 
western powers, the treacherous neutrality pact with the 
Soviet Union—all this was aimed at nothing else. 

We hear a lot about the common efforts of the United 
Nations towards achieving victory. But common efforts which 
do not include common fighting may not be sufficient. Indeed 
we see that they are not. This fighting, divided in space, must 
not be divided in time. It may be of little use to have large, 
well-equipped armies, say, somewhere in the West, if they 
are not in action while decisive battles are raging in the East. 
When such battles are over, it may be too late for the western 
armies to serve their purpose. Only by simultaneous offensive 
operations on two or more fronts separated by long distances 
could Hitler’s armed forces be disposed of—and that is just 
why Hitler would dislike such operations. 

International diplomacy has never done anything which 
Hitler disliked. Will not international strategy try? 

I repeat, I speak as a layman, but I do believe Hitler could 
in this way be destroyed by the summer. But the opportunity 
may be missed. The peace has already been lost owing to 
missed opportunities. It would be too bad if the war were 
to be lost because we let opportunities slip again. 

I should like to think that these opportunities were being 
minutely studied and discussed by the military authorities 
of our Allies, and that they will make the right decisions. 
However this may be, one thing I can assure you, and that 
is that my Government, the Red Army and the peoples of 
the Soviet Union will not relax their efforts and will do thei: 
part for the common cause. ‘They will continue to strike 
at Hitler’s hordes to the very limit of their strength, and 
beyond that limit. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 























Report on a People’s War 


A review by EDWIN SEAVER 


ALL Out oN THE RoaD TO SMOLENSK, 
by Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce: $2.50. 


RSKINE CALDWELL and his 
wife, the photographer, Margaret 
Bourke-White, had the great good luck 
to be in the USSR at the time the Nazi 
invasion began. It wasn’t only good 
luck, he says. He was convinced that 
the Germans would begin their attack on 
the Russians “before the year was over” 
(1941) and he wanted to get to Moscow 
while the getting was still possible. 

What Caldwell has put into his book 
is essentially what he wrote from Mos- 
cow for PM and Life, and also what 
he broadcast for the folks back home. 
But there were two censors that he had 
to contend with, and sometimes they 
suggested that he ought to repeat his 
nice piece about the cats of Moscow 
(which he wrote one night at the last 
minute when his regular script was can- 
celled) instead of bothering so much 
about facts.. The book has some of 
these facts that it might have been un- 
wise, for military reasons, to reveal at 
the time, although all the main things 
stand as originally reported. 

Caldwell has a clear eye, a good mind 
and an honest heart, and what he tells 
in “All Out on the Road to Smolensk” 
is what he himself observed. He is not 
a man of opinions or theories, he never 
tries to justify or rationalize. If you 
try to go metaphysical on him, about 
how two and two might make five, for 
instance, Caldwell seems to say: “I 
wouldn’t know about that. It’s over my 
head.” 

What we get in his book is just how it 
felt to be an American in Moscow in 
those early days of the war. Not all 
Americans, however. “The Americans 
talked of the fall of Moscow as some- 
thing that would come about in two or 
three weeks after Hitler began his drive 
against the city.” Caldwell never 
doubted that the Red Army would stop 
the Germans. 

“It was evident that the Red Army 
would have to give up much territory 
before the front could be stabilized, 
and it became increasingly plain that the 
retreat of the Red Army through the 
Baltic Republics, White Russia, and 
the Ukraine had been previously planned. 
The first line of defense against the Ger- 
mans was the Leningrad-Moscow-Ros- 
tov front. There was no such thing 
as the so-called Stalin Line along the 
Western frontier. The Red Army com- 
mand planned to fall back to the Lenin- 
grad-Moscow-Rostov Line, and there to 
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make a stand. The outpost of this line 
on the central front was Smolensk. If 
this fell, the command was prepared to 
fall back east of Moscow and establish 
its second stand in the shadow of the 
Urals. The reason for this plan was that 
Stalin knew his army was not able to 
match the German Army in equipment, 
particularly in tanks and planes, and he 
intended to break down the Germans 
by destroying two tanks and two planes 
for each one lost by the Russians. 

“Stalin knew, however, that his army 
was superior in morale and fighting abil- 
ity as well as in man-power, and he was 
confident that these qualities would 
eventually bring about the defeat of the 
Germans.” 

Caldwell interviewed German prison- 
ers, talked to Soviet soldiers fresh from 
the front, and finally got to the front 
himself and witnessed some of the actual 
fighting around Smolensk. He tells in 
his book of the marvelous striking pow- 
er of the Red Army, the formation of 
the People’s Army, the guerrilla fighters, 
the excellent job of organization appar- 
ent everywhere. What strikes one par- 
ticularly about these Russians, even more 
than their courage, is their calm assur- 
ance, their rugged strength, their healthy 
contempt for the fascists. They have a 
big job to do and they are doing it. It’s 
not a question of heroics, but of doing 
the job right. 

Seems like only yesterday (although 
it must be about ten years now) when I 
was editing this magazine and pointing 
out the quality of the Red Army and 
what could be expected by aggressors if 
they tried any monkey business. It’s nice 
to know you can be right sometimes, and 
all the “experts” who were so sure the 
Soviets couldn’t take it, considerably less 
than correct. I’ve often thought, too, in 
the last year, how lucky for all of us— 
including the “experts”—that they under- 
estimated (to put it politely) the Soviets. 
Had the USSR really been what the 
calamity howlers claimed al! along, we’d 
be in a pretty pickle today. 

Caldwell’s book makes it abundantly 
plain that what the Soviets are doing 
now is no miracle. They don’t believe 
very much in miracles. What they are 
doing now is of a piece with what they 
have been doing all along. They know 
their stuff. They are hard realists. 

I think that perhaps Caldwell is a bit 
prone to see Stalin as the Leader, a 
force over and above and not directly in 
touch with the people, a wise tough- 
minded man who knows what’s best for 
Ivan whatever Ivan may happen to think 
about it. I think it is doubtful if any top 





government official anywhere is more in 
touch with his people. Stalin is rather 
the embodiment of the Soviet people’s 
will than the Leader. The Soviet unity is 
monolithic—from the bottom up, rather 
than superimposed from the top. That’s 
why .things get done in the efficient way 
they do, while the people retain their 
essential humanity under all circum- 
stances. Anyway, that’s the way it seems 
to me. 


The Offensive 


for Victory 


A review by 
ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


DeFrENSE WiLL Not WIN THE War, 
by W. F. Kernan, Lt. Col. U.S. Army. 
Little Brown & Co., $1.50. 


T is encouraging to note that this 

timely and valuable book is already 
in its third printing; for if widely read 
it will mean a blasting of the defense 
obsession; and such a blasting of the 
inherently defeatist psychology of de- 
fense, from our minds, is in itself a 
major victory for us. 

With epigrammatic force, wide erudi- 
tion and powerful logic the author drives 
home the lessons of history, especially 
the history of the appeasement genera- 
tion whose: 

Governments would maintain themselves 
in power by promises of peace, statesmen 
would be acclaimed for acts of cowardice 
committed in the name of security, armies 
would develop techniques that were calcu- 
lated to guarantee them forever against the 
risks of fighting decisive battles, generals 
would be selected and endowed with the 
supreme command because of their avowed 
devotion to principles of defensive strategy 
which were the absolute negation of the art 
of war. 

In terms understandable to any lay- 
man, Kernan makes clear the basic mili- 
tary errors which underlie the two main 
strategies followed, up to recently, by 
anti-Axis powers. One is the reliance on 
Maginot and other defense lines, that 
never held because, so long as the intitia- 
tive was left to the enemy, his choices 
were infinite and theirs limited to the 
one he chose. The other was the re- 
liance on naval strength to maintain 
“outposts” from which the interior could 
be dominated. But each of these out- 
posts were successively reduced from 
land bases and their defenders destroyed 
or pushed into the sea in costly evacua- 
tions. 

Kernan calls for a turn to the 
offensive, especially on the part of Amer- 
ica which has the strength for it. This 
offensive should be launched on the 
European continent where lies the center 
of Axis strength-Germany. Quoting 
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Napoleon whose principle was to “find 
and destroy the enemy masses,” he makes 
clear that all peripheral action will be 
indecisive, that the war can be won only 
by an offensive that will find and destroy 
the enemy's main masses. 

The Japanese attack is Hitler’s di- 
version and he will be successful, in 
again sidetracking and dissipating his 
enemy’s forces if he succeeds in draw- 
ing English, and especially American 
strength from the main theater of war: 


It may be necessary for us to make sacri- 
fices undreamed of by our heroic forefathers, 
it may be necessary to launch two expedi- 
tionary forces, prepare two offensives, one 
directed at Asia, the other at Europe—but 
we must always keep in mind that no matter 
how strong we make the former, its strength 
should never be comparable to the latter and 
we must never forget that the weakening of 
our effort in the Atlantic theater, and the 
confusion of our opinion as regards the war 
against Germany, has been an object of con- 
stant effort and planning on the part of 
Hitler. 
and again: 

If we move in time, he will be as pegged- 
out, as staked-down, as helpless to prevent 
an American offensive in Italy as England 
was to prevent the German attack in the 
3alkans. In fact, Hitler is in exactly the 
same position now with regard to an Amer- 
ican invasion of Europe as England was 
when the German Army advanced against 
Yugoslavia and Greece in the spring of 
1941. Widely advertised as the war was— 
and quite literally the whole world was taken 
into Hitler’s confidence—the British, fully 
committed in Africa to protect the Suez 
Canal, and anticipating a German invasion 
of England at any moment, could not possi- 
bly release sufficient effectives to make a 
Balkan victory certain or even probable. .. . 

The roles are now reversed. Hitler dare 
not relax his vigilance in Africa for a mo- 
ment or he risks immediate loss of that con- 
tinent to the English, who have now built 
up a formidable force there; he dare not 
release a single division from the Russian 
front lest his line, now being hammered for 
soft spots, suffer that fatal penetration which 
the Russians are so desperately seeking and 
to avoid which his armies have three times 
recoiled. His air power and such sea power 
as he possesses have now reached the point 
of extreme attenuation consonant with sound 
employment. 

Everything points, therefore, to the spring 
of 1942, as the time the American blow 
should be delivered. 


Kernan’s book is so vital and so essen- 
tially sound that one feels that to point 
to any minor faults would be carping. 
Nevertheless, these faults exist though 
they do not affect the main thesis. It is 
a fault in Kernan to run down the 
Italian people. After all, it was the 
Italian people who made up the ancient 
Roman Republic, whose military and 
political conduct Kernan is respectful of. 
So there is something else involved than 
race,—social and economic factors which 
Kernan has a tendency to ignore while 
showing a penchant for such a vague, 
moth-eaten concept—and complex,—as 
the Occident vs. the Orient. In taking 
his argument far back into history he 
sometimes makes data bear an overload 
of interpretation. He fails to make any 
distinction between active and_ passive 
defense. And in his evaluation of Soviet 
military strategy, contained in a brief 
and apparently hasty paragraph, he mis- 
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represents what the Red Army did. It 
did exactly what he advocates. A care- 
ful analysis of Red Army strategy would 
have provided him with the best imme- 
diate example to prove his point, other- 
wise he is left in the anomalous position 
of attributing the perilous situation of 
Germany “bled white by her losses” to 
a strategy of defense. 

But these, it must be reiterated, are 
minor matters. As a whole the book 
is so clear, logical and true that it is 
to be welcomed like a victory. 


The Case of 
Louis Fiseher 


VER since his badly timed enlistment 

in the anti-Soviet pen brigade, Louis 
Fischer has been performing services, as 
useful to the Nazi propaganda machine, 
as those of agents taking their orders 
froin Goebbels direct. In his latest book, 
of which the publishers should be thor- 
oughly ashamed, which this saboteur of 
Allied Unity has the effrontery to entitle 
Dawn of Victory (it could more appro- 
priately be called Morning, Noon and 
Night with Me, Louis Fischer) he 
shows his hand. He writes: 

“Russia’s fine fight has not reconciled 
me to Stalin’s dictatorship any more 
than Germany’s military victories recon- 
ciled me to the Hitler regime.” 

Fischer has a real nostalgia for the 
knout. “Oppression is worse in Russia 
today than it was under the Tsar.” 
Fischer is a monument of confusion. He 
scribbles of Soviet “aggression” and of 
Soviet “appeasement.” This is his version 
of morale in the Soviet Union: “Russia 
offers the dreary picture of .. . discour- 
agement of thought, blind, unquestioning 
obedience . . . crushing of personality, 
boundless insecurity, . . .” etc. 

Obviously, therefore, according to 
Fischer, as well as to Hitler, the Nazis 
retreated only because of the cold. 

Fischer hopes that the Red Army will 
be too weak for an invasion of Germany 
which might “stir class passions, national 
hates and fears of permanent annexa- 
tion.” Fischer is in the Munich mood, 
hoping for a long war and the defeat of 
the Soviet Union. If not—well, the usual 
formula of capitulation to Hitler: “If 
Russia were very strong, the democratic 
allies might decide not to make Germany 
too weak.” 

With such tampering with Allied unity, 
fostered first in reputable magazines and 
later by reputable publishers, the actual 
dawn of victory could be long postponed. 


Soviet Russia vs. Nazi GERMANY, by 
Corliss Lamont. New Revised Edi- 
tion. American Council on Soviet Re- 
lations. 64 pages. 10c. 


HE first edition of Corliss Lamont’s 

valuable study of the polar con- 
trasts between the Soviet Union and 
Nazi Germany has been exhausted, de- 
spite the large printing in which it 
appeared. Continuing demand made a 
new edition necessary. In the new edi- 
tion there are some textual changes, and 
@ new introduction by the author. 


Stalin on the 
National Question 


MarxISM AND THE NATIONAL QUES- 
TION, by Joseph Stalin. Clothbound, 
222 pages, 85c. International Publish- 
ers, New York. 


N a letter to Gorky in 1913 Lenin 

wrote: “As to nationalism I fully 
agree with you that this is a question 
that needs to be tackled seriously. We 
have a wonderful Georgian here who 
has sat down to write a big article for 
Prosvescheniye and has collected all the 
Austrian and other material.” Lenin’s 
letter was written about the time of the 
publication of Stalin’s classic study of 
the national question. Lenin’s apprecia- 
tion of Stalin’s great contributions on 
this question was further shown in the 
fact that he called upon Stalin to put his 
program into practice as People’s Com- 
missar of National Affairs. 

The Soviet policy on nationalities is 
based on the Stalin program. Its success 
in welding a union of different nation- 
alities without harm but rather with 
advantage to the cultural integrity and 
the economic and social interests of each, 
has been epoch-making. And the unity 
of the Soviet peoples in the present war 
is a proof of its strength. 

The republication, at this time, of 
Stalin’s most important writings on this 
subject, including the text of the classic 
study of 1913, is timely; and the low 
price at which it is offered, makes it 
doubly welcome. 
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THe Seven Years War. THE Cap- 
TURE OF Bertin 1760, by K. Osipov. 
Introduction by Capt. Sergei N. 
Kournakoff. 32 pages. International 
Publishers. 5e. 


N the Cathedral of Kazan, one of the 

historic buildings of Leningrad, lie 
the keys to the gates of the city of Ber- 
lin. They were among the trophies taken 
by Russian armies which beat the noted 
conqueror, Frederick the Great and his 
Prussian armies, whenever they met and, 
among other exploits, succeeded in cap- 
turing Berlin. 


The seven years’ war in which these 
events occurred lasted from 1756 to 
1763. In the beginning Frederick held 
the Russian armies in contempt; but a 
succession of defeats at their hands 
forced him to another opinion. What 
was especially remarkable was that these 


victories were won by the Russian 
soldiers whose generals were in some 
cases incompetents, and _ in_ others, 


traitors, taking bribes from Frederick. 
On a number of occasions the soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers on their 
own initiative, executed maneuvers which 
helped to turn the tide and bring victory. 


Thus the Russian soldiers won the 
war which the tsarist generals lost and 
the fruits of which the tsarist court 
threw away. But the story of their 
courage, endurance and resourcefulness 
which brought them victories over the 
greatest military leader and the “in- 
vincible” armies of that time are a re- 
minder of the great tradition from which 
the Red Army stems. This pamphlet 
makes absorbing reading, and throws 
light on some interesting pages of his- 
tory. 


Know THE USSR—READINGS ON THE 
Soviet UNION. 


HE American Council on Soviet 

Relations has performed a_ useful 
szvice by compiling a four-page leaflet 
listing outstanding publications on the 
Soviet Union. A brief descriptive com- 
ment accompanies each title. This read- 
ing list may be obtained by writing to 
the American Council on Soviet Rela- 


tions, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


ScorCHED EartH, a play by Alice Hold- 
ship Ware, Published by the New The- 
ater League, 135 W. 44th St., New York. 


HROUGH this drama set in a Sov- 

iet country home, where the family 
reacts to the news of the approach of the 
enemy, we are given an emotional reali- 
zation of the courage, heroism and devo- 
tion that occur everywhere throughout 
the Soviet Union, and that, added to- 
gether, constitute the inspiring Soviet 
counter-blow to fascist aggression. This 
brief play reads vividly. It is to be hoped 
that it will be read widely, and played 
by little theater groups all over the 
country. To thus spread the example of 
Soviet action will be a distinct contribu- 
tion to our own national morale. 
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Stakhanovism 
to Musie 


Review by 
WILLIAM MAXWELL, JR. 


Produced by Mosfilm. Di- 
Mu- 
sic by Isaac Dunayevsky. Screen play 
by V. Ardov, featuring Lubov Orlova. 


Released by Artkino Pictures. 


“TANYA.” 


rected by Gregory Alexandrov. 


ANYA is many things: a jolly re- 
telling of the ancient Cinderella 
story in uptodate Stakhanovite terms; 
a wild spree for “special effects” de- 
partment which shows signs of having 
drunk immoderately rather stale Hol- 
lywood brew; a frank vehicle for Lu- 
bov Orlova who plays the title part 
with affection and the authority of com- 
plete possession. But above all, Tanya 
restores music to the musical comedy. 
We mean more than that Dunay- 
evsky’s tunes are first-rate, we mean 
that Tanya’s musical substance is inte- 
grated to such a degree as to become 
at the same time plot substance. And 
that is a consummation not to be sneezed 
at. Dunayevsky is a practiced hand at 
joining music and plot (as witness his 
score for Beethoven Concerto). 

Apart from its musical merits, Tan- 
ya is good sport: a solid improvisation: 
a sweet-humored swinging-out on a 
theme close to the Soviet peoples—the 
transformation of personality through 
the dignity of socially beneficial labor. 

And through all this, Tanya is a re- 
minder that the rich content of Soviet 
life lends itself to expression in all art 
forms including musical comedy. 

Tanya was unquestionably created to 
exploit the versatility and popularity of 
Lubov Orlova, whom Americans last 
saw as the lead in Volga, Volga. This 
practice is a rarity for the Soviet film 
studios. In some of their greatest films, 
Baltic Deputy, for example, or the Len- 
in in October, Lenin in 1918 series, the 
exquisite art of such masters as Cherk- 
assov and the unforgettable Shchukin 
dominates. But by no stretch of ter- 
minology could they be considered vehi- 
cles for a star. One’s opinion of 
Tanya, therefore, will be largely deter- 
mined by how you take to Orlova. We 
happen to like her, although it can cer- 
tainly be argued that she takes an inor- 
dinate share of the film’s footage. 

An unabashed extrovert in the early 
scenes, Orlova reminds you of young 
Mary Pickford at her pristine best. As 
the snub-nosed illiterate servant girl 
who, inspired by Stakhanov’s example 
and encouraged by the leaders of gov- 
ernment, masters technology and rises 
to a position of honor in Soviet life, 
Orlova’s portrayal brings growing stat- 
ure and life to the role. 

Among the scenes which proved es- 
pecially satisfying are the sequence 
where Tanya succeeds in stepping up 
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Lubov Orlova as Tanya 


her quota to one hundred and fifty spin- 
ning machines, after her fellow textile 
workers had broken down the palsied 
objections of the factory manager and 
built her a special workshop. The rhyth- 
mical clatter of the machines, the close 
insistence of orchestra, these become as 
it were the beat of Tanya’s heart; her 
excitement mounts until a song bursts 
out with irresistible momentum as. if 
from her pulsing blood. This scene is 
beautifully conceived, brilliantly carried 
off. Then the pert, rhythmical mim- 
ing of the film’s opening is much like 
Chaplin’s remarkable tour de force in 
The Dictator—playing the shaving scene 
against the bars of the Brahms Hun- 
garian Dance—and is similarly satis- 
fying. 

The collective that produced Tanya, 
from Alexandrov down to the third 
prop man—all seem to have enjoyed 
their exertions. When that happens, 
there is invariably a carry-over to the 
audience. To detour to Hollywood for 
a moment, we are convinced that a 
great part of the fun one gets from 
let’s say, Garson Kanin’s Tom, Dick 
and Harry derives from the conviction 
that he had a good time in its making. 

There has been no lack of appreci- 
ation for the noteworthy films the Rus- 
sian studios have been sending us since 
Mannerheim Line. But little if any 
comment has been.evoked by the equally 
distinguished and often historically im- 
portant shorts that have accompanied 
the features. Among them, Women in 
War, The Agricultural Exposition, the 
Appeal to World Jewry, the numerous 
camera reports from the front, a 
charming subject on amateur theater 
art, Stalin’s address of July 5. Shar- 
ing the program with Tanya are three 
short subjects that maintain the high 
record of their predecessors, 4 Festival 
of Buriat-Mongolian Song and Dance, 
All Slavs Unite, recording the Pan-Slav 
conference against Fascism, and Answer 
from Red Square, Stalin’s message on 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of the USSR. Stalin’s words 
ring out to the battle-hardened ranks. 
Their presence—his words—a burning 
reproof to those who seek to blacken 
the purposes of the Soviet struggle 
against Hitler. 
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OUR KIND OF PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 9) 


machine-guns were being made there 
and it was obvious that most of the 
machinery was in fresh mountings. 
It had certainly been moved from some- 
where and “Kiev” was stamped on 
many of the drills and presses. Due 
to the fact that these were precision 
instruments which were being made, 
only skilled labor experienced in the 
delicate working of the rather fragile 
machines, could be employed. I asked 
the foreman in charge how he had 
trained Kuibyshev workers to do this 
rather complicated task. 

“When the machinery arrived from 
Kiev,” he said, “six hundred skilled 
workers arrived with it. I was one of 
them. We worked eleven hours a 
day modernizing the factory and train- 
ing local men and women to handle 
the machines. We drew a great many 
bright youngsters from the State Labor 
Reserve schools and they learned 
quickly. Within a month we had 
changed this eighteenth century fac- 
tory into a modern plant. You'll notice 
the concrete floors; they had been dirt 
floors. Notice the steel girdered ceil- 
ings. The brick walls are new, too. 
After a month of hard work the plant 
was ready to operate. Many of the 
workers who came with us returned 
to Kiev or to Moscow but a great 
many of us remained behind.” 

I walked around the plant trailed by 
the inevitable and so useful Sophiana. 
(Mr. Reynolds’ secretary.—Ed.) 

“How much do these men make?” 
I asked Sophiana. 

She turned to a_ good looking 
young giant who was running a lathe. 
He seemed very willing to talk and 
they jabbered away in Russian for five 
minutes. They laughed and seemed 
to be getting along fine. 

“You're a married woman with two 
children,” I growled at her. ‘Stop 
flirting with this man. What has he 
been saying?” 

“He makes one thousand rubles a 
month,” she said. ‘“That is twice what 
he made in peace time. He is very 
happy living here in Kuibyshev and he 
likes the local ballet company very 
much. He also wants to know why 
Britain doesn’t form a second front 
in France to worry the Germans and 
he wants to know why America isn’t 
in the war.” 

“Tell him I don’t know the answers 
to those two myself.” 

About ten miles up stream we found 
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another factory. Six months previous 
this one had been operating in Lenin- 
grad. Now it turned out 1,500 car- 
buretors a day. It made carburetors 
for army trucks, for airplanes and for 
tanks. Somehow I’d never thought 
of a tank needing anything so puny 
as a carburetor. Before the Nazi air 
force had disrupted rail transportation 
around Leningrad this factory had 
been evacuated more than 1,500 miles 
to the Volga Valley. Four thousand 
men and women worked here nine 
hours or more each day, receiving over- 
time pay for over nine hours’ work. 
“However,” the director of the 
factory said smiling, ‘our men don’t 
count the hours. Our friends at the 
front don’t fight by the clock, do they?” 
It was rather incredible to think 
that these huge masses of machinery 
had traveled all the way from Lenin- 
grad. However, on our trip from 
Moscow to Kuibyshev we had seen 
dozens of trains, long lines of flat 
cars, loaded with machinery such as 
this all coming away from the front. 
There are very few concrete roads in 
Russia. Virtually all transportation 
is by rail. In rural districts the 
roads are only passable in the summer 
months. But transportation by rail 
was excellent; that is if the train had 
military priority and machine tools 
going away from the front had the 
same urgent priority as did ammunition 
and guns going toward the front. 
Another hour of driving brought 
us to an amazing industrial city hidden 
in the steppes. The Colonel said that 
so far it hadn’t been bombed by the 
Nazis and the authorities felt that the 
reason was that as yet its location was 
not known to them. So would we 
please refrain from mentioning the 
city by name. I hereby refrain. The 
city was devoted entirely to war pro- 
duction. We looked in envy at the 
paved streets and the clean houses and 
wished that this place instead of Kui- 
byshev had been made the war capitol. 
The population was 125,000, everyone 
of them was connected in some way 
with the production of guns, ammu- 
nition or other war equipment. Smoke 
poured briskly from a dozen tall chim- 
neys. We drove. through the city and 
came to a large wall. This was the 
factory we were to visit. The director 
of the factory, a young good looking 
Russian with the formidable name of 
Sergei Alexeevich Chekhotikhin was 


waiting for us. He explained that his 
factory finished shell cases, made 
TNT and other explosives, filled the 
shells, crated them, and sent them 
to the front. He had ten thousand 
men and women working under him. 


As we walked around the huge plant 


about one mile square, Chekhotikhin 
explained things to us. He talked 
about chemicals, machines and men. 
He was very proud of his workers. 
We got Chekhotikhin _ talking 
about himself. He was the son of a 
factory worker and at Military Engi- 
neering Academy he specialized in 
chemical engineering. He was deco- 
rated with the Order of Labor, as 
highly thought of in Russia as the 
DFC is in England, for some inven- 
tions of military value. He went to 
the factory two years before as an 
engineer. ‘Today at thirty-one he was 
in complete charge of the big plant. 
An explosive factory is a smelly 
proposition and to the layman both 
bewildering and a bit alarming. The 
first process is apparently to cook the 
TNT in huge boilers. There were 
twenty of these in one building, all 
attended by women. “Seven of these 
boilers came from the Donbas,” Che- 
khotikhin said. ““They were in action 
three weeks after they arrived here.” 
After the TNT is cooked it re- 
sembles very muddy coffee. Then 
it is refined and put into powdered 
form. After that it is carried into 
the long low sheds where thousands 
of shell cases made in neighboring 
sheds were waiting for it. The belt 
system was used and the shells moved 
rapidly down the line with deft hands 
all contributing something to what 
would eventually be the finished job. 
The last step comes when they are 
crated. The belt took the crates out 
of the building and directly into waiting 
freight cars. I counted the boxes as 
they passed on the belt. During one 
minute by my watch sixty-two crates, 
each holding two shells, went by. That 
is war production. “We keep that up 
twenty-four hours a day, too,” Chekho- 
tikhin smiled, noticing me watching 
my wrist watch. “And nearly every 
month they raise our quota. We 
haven’t failed to fill our new quotas 
once. And if we could get more 
chrome nickel and toluol from you 
people, we’d do even better.” 


(The above excerpts from “Only 
the Stars are Neutral,’ soon to be pub- 
lished by Random House, is printed 
with the kind permission of the author 
and the publishers.) 
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(OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


SOVIET NATIONALITIES POLICY 


Question: We all admire the Soviet 
Union’s magnificent fight and its splendid 
unity. As the Soviet Union is a country 
of many nations, will you please discuss 
how the USSR achieved this national 
unity among its many minorities ?—V. S., 
Coopersburg, Pa. 


Answer: From the very first day of its 
establishment the Soviet government and 
its leadership set out to create a unity 
of all big and small nations within its 
borders. Because of the multiplicity of 
nations, the diversity of their cultural, 
racial and religious backgrounds, it was 
truly a gigantic task that the Soviets 
undertook to accomplish. 

They approached this task by declaring 
all peoples of old Russia, especially 
the minority people of non-Russian origin 
absolutely free and equal, and according 
them the right of self-determination. 
In this way they first sought to remove 
the suspicions and hatreds that were 
carefully fostered by the old tsarist re- 
gime. The age-old divide and rule method 
was used by the tsarist autocracy to the 
limit. It was convenient for the old re- 
gime to drown all the misery and frustra- 
tions of the oppressed people in mutual 
hatred and thus direct their wrath away 
from the oppressing regime itself. The 
Soviet government on the contrary saw 
the promise of its own strength and the 
well-being of its people in the creation 
of a harmonious multi-national state 
where there would be no oppressed or 
oppressing nations. 

The Soviet leaders lacked an example 
of such a multi-national state, so here, 
as in other fields, they pioneered. Their 
solution of the problem was first the 
creation of a union of the large national 
republics and second, the granting of 
autonomy to the national minorities living 
within these larger national states. 

Immediately after the establishment 
of Soviet power in November 1917 there 
was created the Commissariat for Na- 
tionalities with Stalin at its head. The 
very fact that Stalin was chosen to head 
this Commissariat showed the importance 
attached to its work. The added reason 
for Stalin’s appointment was the fact that 
he was recognized by his early work as 
the theoretician who specialized in the 
problem of nationalities that faced the 
Socialist movement in many lands in 
Europe. 

The first decree signed jointly by Lenin 
and Stalin on November 15, 1917, estab- 
lished the equality and sovereignty of all 
the people of Russia, gave them the right 
to free self-determination even to the 
point of seceding and forming independent 
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states. All privileges, all limitations of 
any kind based on nationality or religion 
were abolished and freedom of develop- 
ment for the culture of national minori- 
ties was assured. However, these free- 
doms alone, extremely important as they 
were, would in themselves not have 
sufficed to create the real unity that the 
Soviet Union now exhibits among all 
its 189 small and large nations and ethnic 
groups. 

The Soviet Union by distributing the 
land and by collectivizing agriculture, was 
able to raise the standard of living of all 
of its people, including even the most 
backward. The peoples of the outlying 
districts of the USSR in Central Asia, 
the Far North, the Caucasus and Siberia, 
responded to the change from their for- 
mer status of colonial areas to free and 
equal members of the Soviet Union and 
have made great strides in mastering the 
new scientific techniques of all branches 
of agriculture and have greatly increased 
their production and consequently their 
standards of living. 

When the Soviet Union launched its 
successive Five-Year Plans, the so-called 
border lands inhabited by non-Russian 
nationalities were included for intensive 
industrialization. For the first time these 
lands were dotted with industrial plants 
and factories. New industries were de- 
veloped in regions which formerly served 
merely as suppliers of raw materials for 
industries in Russia proper hundreds and 
thousands of miles away. 

A larger amount of national funds in 
proportion to population was invested in 
the industrialization of the formerly 
backward regions in order to hasten their 
development. Along with this agri- 
cultural and industrial revolution, of 
necessity went the cultural revolution. 
Thousands of people acquired an educa- 
tion for the first time along with new 
skills, new techniques and ample oppor- 
tunities to use their free initiative. 

The extent of the cultural advance 
among the formerly oppressed peoples 
can be seen from the fact that in the 
USSR in 1938 there were published books 
in ninety different languages, and news- 
Papers in sixty-six. There are forty 
peoples living in the USSR who were 
given an alphabet for the first time after 
the November revolution. Primary and 
even secondary education is conducted in 
the languages of the people in the region. 
There are technical schools, institutions 
of higher learning and scientific institutes 
in all of the republics of the union. 

Through the system of autonomous 
republics and autonomous regions and 
districts the various nationalities within 
the larger republics have been drawn 
into participation in the administration 
of their own territories and thus for 
many years have enjoyed the democratic 
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process of self-government. And while 
there is a unity in the basic laws of all 
the Soviet republics, small and large 
alike, the special interests as well as the 
particular customs arising out of the 
cultural background of the people is pre- 
served through the national character of 
the administration of their respective 
governments. The Soviet Union has been 
witnessing a very rich development of 
the national cultures and arts and letters 
of the smaller nationalities in the union. 

The highest government body of the 
land, the Supreme Soviet, is divided into 
two branches: the Soviet of the Union, 
where all the Soviet people are repre- 
sented as citizens of the USSR, and the 
Soviet of Nationalities, where they are 
represented on a federated basis as mem- 
bers of a union republic, autonomous 
region or republic, etc. This underscores 
the federal nature of the free association 
of the peoples of the USSR whose inter- 
ests are constantly harmonized. 

It is on the basis of this historic de- 
velopment of the USSR and its solution 
of the problem of nationalities through 
complete equality, that they have achieved 
truly fraternal unity of all the people 
regardless of creed, color, race or 
nationality. 


TIMOSHENKO’S BIOGRAPHY 
Question: Can you give us some bio- 


graphical facts about Marshal Timo- 
shenko?—M. O., Bozeman, Mont. 


Answer: Semyon Konstantinovich Ti- 
moshenko was born February 18, 1895, 
in the village of Furmainovka, Bessarabia, 
into a family of poor peasants, and spent 
his youth as a farmhand and a worker. 
In 1915 he was called as a private in the 
Russian army and sent to the Western 
front where he fought all through the 
World War. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of October 1917, fighting in the 
ranks of the Fourth Cavalry Division, 
he took part in the rout of the anti-Soviet 
forces of General Kaledin. His unusual 
abilities soon advanced him to the com- 
manding ranks of the Red Army. At the 
head of the Crimean Regiment of Horse 
Guards, he forced his way through the 
Kuban to the Volga, breaking through 
the enemy’s encirclement and joining the 
forces of the Red Army engaged in the 
heroic defense of Tsaritsyn (now Stalin- 
grad) under the command of Stalin and 
Voroshilov. 

After the Civi! War he entered the 
Military Political Academy. In recogni- 
tion of his services in the Civil War 
Timoshenko thrice received the Order 
of the Red Banner and other decorations 
later, for his services in strengthen- 
ing the defensive power of the 
Soviet Union in times of peace, he was 
granted the Order of Lenin. In recogni- 
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tion of his distinguished achievements on 
the Finnish Front, the personal courage 
and valor he displayed there, he was 
awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet 
Union and a second Order of Lenin. 

In 1940 Timoshenko was appointed 
People’s Commissar of Defense of the 
USSR and elevated to the rank of Mar- 
shal of the Soviet Union. He is a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and was elected member for Kharkov 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. He 
is also a member of the State Defense 
Committee of the USSR. 

In July 1941 Timoshenko was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
troops of the Western Direction. The 
daily communiques of the Red Army’s 
continuing offensive against the Nazis 
are writing a new and glorious page in 
his biography. 


RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
AND THE WAR 
(Continued from page 12) 


People’s Sacred War.” The best com- 
posers, including Shostakovich, also 
wrote popular war songs for the front. 

From the beginning of the war the 
Russians stressed the world-wide nature 
of the conflict and promoted an under- 
standing of their allies. Newsreels 
showing the heroic defense of London 
were as widely cheered in the motion 
picture theaters as were the exploits 
of the Red Army itself. At the end 
of November, in the midst of the final 
and most dangerous German assault 
on Moscow, when the thunder of 
enemy guns was constantly heard, a 
great exposition of American writers 
opened in Moscow showing the works, 
photographs, rare editions, transla- 
tions of the whole history of American 
literature, beginning with Benjamin 
Franklin, Washington Irving, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and ending with John 
Steinbeck, Upton Sinclair, Clifford 
Odets and Pearl Buck. Over the 
entrance to the exhibition was the 
inscription “Long live the USA which 
supports Great Britain, the USSR 
and other freedom-loving’ peoples in 
their just war against German fascist 
aggression.” This was ‘before the 
United States actually entered the war. 

When the tide of battle turned back 
from Moscow Russian citizens of all 
professions took on the task of re- 
construction with the same _ united 
zeal. Countless repair gangs moved 
westward from Moscow, foliowing 
the Red Army in the winter storms. 
Telegraph linemen set up communica- 
tions ; following these came the railway 
repair crews. Squads of Moscow build- 
ing workers poured into the newly 
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liberated towns and villages to repair 
the power stations, water mains and 
local industrial enterprises. Collective 
farmers in the uninvaded districts sent 
seed for the spring sowing to the farms 
that had been destroyed. Workers 
in factories far in the Urals collected 
clothing and household goods for the 
devastated regions. The musicians and 
composers of Moscow took on the job 
of restoring the Tschaikovsky home 
in Klin. A committee from the Acad- 
emy of Sciences inspected the Tolstoy 
estate at Yasnaya Polyana and an- 
nounced that it would restore and re- 
open the famous museum by May Ist. 

Such is the dauntless spirit with 
which the civilian folk of Russia have 
taken on the task of the present world 
war. Never once have they lost full 
confidence in ultimate victory. On a 
cold gray dawn last autumn as the Red 
Army was retreating from the Dnieper 
the morning quiet was broken by a 
terrific roar. People looked at each 
other and tears came as they knew 
that the great Dnieper Dam _ was 
blown up. They loved that dam, first 
child of the Five Year Plan, first 
bringer of light and power to a back- 
ward peasant area. Peopie stared for 
several minutes toward the direction 
where the waters of the river were 
rushing through the breach. 

“Never mind,” said someone finally. 
“We will build a new one and we will 
build it faster and better. The ex- 
perience and confidence of the people 
is the main thing that counts.” 


POLISH-RUSSIAN 
ALLIANCE 


(Continued from page 15) 


The largest Polish-American organiza- 
tions support General Sikorski’s gov- 
ernment, and declare themselves unani- 
mously for the Polish-Soviet pact. Thsi 
support by Polish-American organiza- 
tions is very important since America 
has the largest Polish settlement, out- 
side Poland, with a population around 
five million. 

Premier Sikorski said the following 
about Polish-Soviet relations at the 
opening session of the Polish National 
Council in London: 


An honest agreement with the Soviet 
Union should bring Poland continuous 
safety. ... This agreement will be not 
less favorable for the other side. ... 
Therefore I believe that the differences, 
which still divide us, will be removed. 
The agreement we signed with Soviet 
Russia has already brought us a num- 
ber of practical benefits. Gentlemen, | 
should like to turn your attention to one 





thing of extraordinary importance for 
both sides. It is the case of a Polish 
Army being organized on Russian terri- 
tory. This army as a whole is designa- 
ted for a fight on the eastern front to- 
gether with the Soviet Army against a 
common enemy—the Germans—for an 
independent and just and democratic Po- 
land. During my talk with Stalin I be- 
came convinced that he fully appreciates 
the benefit deriving from a half-million 
of our countrymen now in Soviet Rus- 
sia, who proved their great patriotism 
and the will to survive. Since the con- 
ference with Stalin, the Soviet govern- 
ment took steps, as a result of which the 
living conditions of our countrymen was 
much improved. . . . The final solution 
of problems which are the consequences 
of long historic processes, and of the geo- 
graphical position of Poland and Russia 
is not the task of present days. Our first 
and most important duty is to crush the 
common enemy... . 


At the recent dinner of the Overseas 
Press Club, at which the Soviet Am- 
bassador Litvinov spoke, the Polish for- 
eign minister, Count Edward Raczyn- 
ski, read a speech by Premier Sikorski. 
In this speech Sikorski, as warmly as 
Litvinov, recommended a second front. 

Thus, despite the hostile activities of 
a group of pre-war Polish Ministers of 
the German-Polish collaboration pe- 
riod, the Polish-Soviet pact fosters the 
united struggle of peoples against Hit- 
lerism. 
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Lamont Suit Settled 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


It may be of interest to your readers to 
know that my libel suit instituted last fall 
against the Bobbs-Merrill Company, publish- 
ers of “The Red Decade,” by Eugene Lyons, 
has just been settled. 

The original action was brought because 
of libelous statements made concerning me 
in this book. It has been settled upon the 
definite agreement of the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, which owns the copyright on the book, 
to make nine substantial changes in the text 
of any and all future printings, including 
serializations, dramatizations, broadcasts or 
any other form of publication. The changes 
agreed to have been recorded in the enclosed 
special stipulation of settlement signed by 
our respective lawyers on Saturday. It is 
also set forth in this stipulation that if there 
is any violation of the agreement, I shall be 
entitled to renew immediately my original 
suit for libel. 

This settlement was made over the head 
of Mr. Eugene Lyons, who, on his own in- 
sistence, became a defendant in the suit but 
who would not agree to the changes worked 
out between the Bobbs-Merrill Company and 
myself. Mr. Lyons later stated that these 
alterations were unimportant, though he had 
earlier regarded them so important that he 
refused his consent to them. 

I am happy that the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany has thus recognized the wrong done me 
in the publication of “The Red Decade” and 
is willing to make retraction and restitution 
in the above manner. I have never before 
felt compelled to bring a libel suit and I 
trust that I shall not feel called upon to do 
so again. However, 1 am determined in the 
future as in the past to defend my good name 
with all promptitude and vigor, and in the 
courts if necessary. 


Corliss Lamont 
New York City 


An Appreciation of Stalin 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Today I regard Russia as a very great 
country, perhaps the greatest on earth, in a 
military sense as well as giving great promise 
of a renaissance to be compared with the 
Italian renaissance of the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Century. It has stirred me to my 
very depths. To me Stalin is a great con- 
structive genius and the greatest leader of a 
great people. 

With this attitude I have been on the point 
of sending you a suggestion which I should 
love to be carried out. Stalin’s first wife 
asked that she might be buried in “holy” 
ground, and she was buried inside the great 
Novodyevichi Monastery. Stalin got the great 
Russian sculptress, Mukhina, to cut out from 
the solid and rough marble the portrait bust 
of a lovely woman, the body part blending 
with the marble. Mr. Davies in his recent 
book well describes this beautiful memorial. 
If it were possible to get a photograph of this 
and publish it in your journal accompanied 
by a short article pointing out its great sig- 
nificance it would be a marvelous bit of com- 
mentary on Stalin whom so many ignorant 
regarded as an “accomplice of Hitler.” I think 
this is good proof that Stalin, like every 
genius, has a depth of soul which is never 
fully realized by the ordinary public. 

Dr. Eugene R. Corsos 
Savannah, Georgia 
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More Light on “The Bristol” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In order to throw as much light as possible 
on Professor John Dewey’s story about the 
non-existence of Hotel Bristol in Copenhagen. 
I—as a former citizen of that city—would 
like to report as follows: 

There was a Hotel Bristol in Copenhagen. 
It was situated about fifty yards from Grand 
Hotel, on the same main square. During the 
first couple of decades of the century it func- 
tioned as a so-called high class hotel, being 
frequented by royalty incognito and all sorts 
of national and international celebrity and 
notoriety. When it closed previous to 1920, 
it was converted into an office building where 
anybody, who wanted to, could rent space, 
if available. But in spite of these changed 
conditions, it was still known by the name 
Hotel Bristol to the whole population of 
Copenhagen all through the twenties, at least. 


Toronto 


On Anna Louise Strong’s Book 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I am just finishing reading “The Soviets 
Expected It” by Anna Louise Strong; and 
consider it a powerful, timely contribution to 
world literature. The immediate reading of 
it by the American people would in my opin- 
ion, be of incalculable benefit to clear under- 
standing of the interests, issues and positions 
of the peoples and nations involved in this 
world revolutionary struggle and change. | 
therefore respectfully suggest and strongly 
urge that Miss Strong’s book be made uni- 
versally accessible to all Americans as quickly 
as possible. It should be a better than the 
best seller now, even as “The Soviet Power” 
was some time back. 

As for me personally, I know the general 
trends of events, had the general outliné; but 
still Miss Strong’s book fiils in and enriches 
very greatly my understanding. How must it 
be with the great masses of Americans who 
have been denied the truth, deceived and lied 
to until they are in the dark, prejudiced and 
confused? 

I hope you will consider the advisability of 
preparing a popular edition of this book im- 
mediately and enlist the support of all honest 
forward-looking people in its distribution. To 
the limit of my means and ability I am 


anxious to help. 
E. A. Mitchell 
Provo, Utah 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I have read the “Soviet Power” several 
times and I’m very glad that it has been 
translated into eight different languages and 
I’m glad that millions of people who have 
been misinformed find facts about the Soviet 
Union in this publication. 

“The Soviets Expected It” by Anna Louise 
Strong is another powerful publication smash- 
ing all lies and abuses against the USSR 
spread by Nazi propaganda agents. I read it 
too and there I found the reason why Hitler 
will find his grave for breaking the peace 
treaty with said country. I’m sure that this 
book will also be translated into many differ- 
ent languages and sold like hot cakes. 

The film “The Girl from Leningrad” shows 
the heroism of all the people of the USSR. 
The courage, hope and enthusiasm there grows 
more and more since Hitler (maybe) took 
the high command on the Russian front 
showing the fired generals that he can retreat 
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and run faster than they did. Wherever any 
one has chance to see it, they should not miss 
it. It’s the best picture I have ever seen! 

I like Soviet Russia Today and every issue 
that I read will go from hand to hand, and 
many seeds fall on fertile soil. 

Yours for a Soviet Victory and defeat of 


Hitler. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Anthony Halamek 


From Appreciative Readers 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I think that nothing in my shut-in life 
brings me greater truer joy and peace than 
SRT. In its pages I go down deeper to find 
what is true joy and its best meaning. 
long each month again to meet the beautiful, 
beautiful new faces with such fine, strong, 
big faith, outlook, understanding and courage 
to look anything in the world straight in the 
eye! They are not the faces of the average 
as in other nations. But for that we know 
the reason—as we do for the healthful, whole- 
some, unabused power of the splendid forms 
—helped to their beauty by honest, clean use 
of work and love, of living and of life! But 
the moments come when my heart bleeds 
thinking what is happening to these people— 
though not for a. The Soviet Union is 
wenn” A 


Seattle, Wash. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


We are very glad that your magazine is 
reaching us again at a time when a better 
understanding of the Soviet Union is so essen- 
tial to the future relationship of our countries. 
I’m doing all I can to solicit as many sub- 
scriptions to your magazine as I possibly can 
at a time when the Canadian people are 
being hard pressed on all -sides for financial 
aid. By supporting your magazine I feel that 
I am giving a measure of aid to our Soviet 
ally. Hoping for an ever increasing circulation 


f ine. 
of your magazine Michael Skehor 
Vancouver, B. C. 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


After buying the Soviet Russia Today each 
month for a year, I am enclosing money for 
my renewal for 1942 to come here to my 
home. 

Our family and some of our friends think 
it is one of the finest of reading material. 
Now, of all times, proves that the USSR is 
the world’s bright star and I feel certain her 
people are an inspiration to millions in other 
countries who are helping to destroy Hitlerism. 

I, for one, am very grateful to you people 
of Soviet Russia Today for giving us the 
opportunity to learn so much of the Soviet 
people and their great country. 

Mrs. E. Hayden 
Centralia, Wash. 





SPEAKERS BUREAU 


Organizations, clubs, study groups 

who desire speakers on any phase of 

Soviet life or American-Soviet rela- 

tions, phone GRramercy 17-1623 or 

write to 

The American Council On 
Soviet Relations 


112 East 19th Street, New York 
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THE SOVIET SCHOOL (Continued from page 22) 


people of the USSR are proceeding to 
the gradual transition from socialism to 
communism. ... The political signifi- 
cance of this course is enormous. . 
pupils will be trained to become con- 
scious and active patriots of their social- 
ist fatherland . . . the teacher must car- 
ry out Stalin’s command that “Our peo- 
ple must be ready to be mobilized to face 
the danger of a hostile attack, so that 
no accident and no tricks of our foreign 
foes shall catch us unprepared.” 

In this period time is given to the 
study of national minorities in the So- 
viet Union, the Stalin program on the 
basis of which the successful amal- 
gamation of diverse nationalities has 
proceeded, and a study of imperialism 
and the history of colonial peoples. 

This has, of course, been intensified 
during the war days, with each of the 
Soviet peoples reaching back into its 
national history for inspiration from 
its national heroes and achievements, 
to sustain them in the present struggle. 


Foreign Languages and Other Subjects 


Language instruction in the interme- 
diate school sets itself the task of en- 
suring the moderate mastery of one 
foreign language. Such mastery must 
include sight reading of texts of aver- 
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age difficulty ; the ability to understand 
the language when spoken and to make 
correct and idiomatic replies; to trans- 
late into Russian (or other native 
tongue) with minimum resort to the 
dictionary and to write correctly with- 
in the limits of the required reading. 

The course is obligatory but the 
student has a choice of one of three 
languages, English, French or Ger- 
man. Study of the chosen language is 
carried on through the entire six years. 
Along with the language study proper, 
something of the history and mode of 
life of the people whose language is 
studied, and the reflection of its history 
in the development of the language are 
given. The general social significance 
of language is also dwelt on. And be- 
fore the work of an author in the lan- 
guage is taken up, there is a discus- 
sion of the social character of the pe- 
riod in which he wrote. 

Drawing is taught in the first and 
second year with the aim of having the 
knowledge and appreciation of art 
serve the children as a preparation for 
life and with the additional aim of 
uncovering gifts which may be devel- 
oped. In the remaining four years, 
the study is turned to drafting and is 
correlated with the mathematical 
studies with the aim of providing every 
graduate with the ability to read plans, 
charts, blueprints, architectural and 
engineering drawings, and so on, and 
to give clear graphic expression to his 
own technical ideas. 

This has shown its value in the war 
emergency. Ease in taking measure- 
ments, in reading and making plans, 
by the youth in occupied areas has 
proved priceless in furnishing the Red 
Army quick and accurate information. 
Naturally, in the war time adjust- 
ments, this phase of study is among 
those given special emphasis. 

In music, which is taken up in the 
first and second years, the emphasis is 
placed on singing, especially on mass 
singing, but the reading of music, the- 
ory, and general musical appreciation 
is also taken up. Here, too, the dis- 
covery of talent that can be developed, 
is one of the aims. To pass in his mu- 
sic course the student must be able to 
sing by note; to sing from memory and 
without accompaniment five solos and 
all the choruses studied during the 
course; to distinguish a seventh from 
an octave by ear and to set them down 
in musical notation; to correctly write 
out simple melodies from dictation; to 
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identify, on hearing, works of the 
composers Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Borodin, Moussorgsky, and to give 
some biographical notes on their lives, 
to briefly outline the plots of at least 
three operas, taken up during the 
course and recognize selections from 
them, and to name the chief groups of 
instruments of a symphony orchestra. 

Physical culture is given through- 
out the six years and includes: brief 
setting up exercises at the opening of 
both morning and afternoon sessions, 
gymnastics and dancing indoors, and 
outdoor sports of every variety, volley- 
ball, medicine ball, tennis, skating, ski- 
ing, swimming, parachuting, marks- 
manship, and others. The purposes of 
Soviet physical training are: 

To guarantee an all-around physical 
development of the growing organism; 
to fortify health; to perfect coordina- 
tion of muscular movements; to develop 


skill in sports and military bearing and 
precision of movement; to develop the 


qualities of speed, dexterity, boldness, 


accuracy, endurance; to foster group 
activity and its essential qualities, disci- 
pline, comradeliness and mutual respon- 
sibility; to build good physical and sani- 
tary personal habits; and throughout to 
accompany this training with an under- 
standing of the theoretical basis of physi- 
cal culture and sports. 

Watching from the reviewing stand, 
on a shivery September eve in Moscow, 
the lightly clad youngsters of all ages 
from four to eighteen, swinging joy- 
ously through Red Square in the great 
Physical Culture Parade, one sees the 
results of the emphasis Soviet schools 
have put on physical culture and real- 
izes that at least one modern people 
may vie in beauty, grace and skill with 
the gymnasts of Greece immortalized 
in lyrics of Pindar and statues of Phid- 
ias. Here, at last, on a grandiose scale, 
the old dream of the Romans of mens 
sana in corpore sano has come true. 

In this field, too, of course, the war 
emergency has brought its changes. 
The hours devoted to military and 
physical training have been increased. 
The training itself has been made more 
comprehensive and more strenuous. 
The students are taught to swim 
across rivers, surmount obstacles, 
throw hand grenades, use rifles and 
bayonets. Their regular drill is now 
combined with woodcraft in order to 
pre-train them for facility in tactical 
maneuvers. 

And it is these young people, reared, 
educated, and trained in Soviet schools, 
who are today giving so good an ac- 
count of themselves on the long battle 
line from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea. 
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